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CHINA. 

HONGKONG. 

By  Consul  General  Ocorse  E.  Anderson. 

With  due  transmutation  of  figures  in  its  statistics  and  some  slight 
allowances  for  special  developments  in  a  few  items  of  trade,  a  review 
of  the  trade  and  industries  of  Hongkong  in  1917  would  answer  very 
well  for  that  of  1918.  The  j^ear's  record  measured  the  culmination 
of  the  general  conditions  in  trade,  industi-y,  and  finance  as  affected 
by  the  war.  The  record  of  the  year  on  the  whole  was  not  a  bad 
one  from  a  local  standpoint.  Most  industries  made  money;  most 
merchants  wound  up  the  year  wnth  profit ;  and  in  most  lines  of  trade 
there  was  little  or  no  disaster,  the  normal  fruits  of  war.  The  volume 
of  business  on  the  whole  locally  was  small,  but  prices  were  high  and 
in  most  lines  the  turnover  was  rapid  and  on  a  cash  or  part-cash 
basis.  The  value  of  the  transshipment  trade  was  large,  but  just  how 
much  this  affected  Hongkong  is  doubtful. 

Factors  Affecting  Trade. 

As  in  previous  years  of  the  war,  the  export  trade  was  dominated 
largely  by  the  demand  for  commodities  required  for  war  making  or 
for  the  support  of  those  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  war. 
The  result  was  that  so  far  as  shipping  permitted  and  so  far  as  war 
regulations  did  not  interfere,  trade  was  carried  on  without  much 
regard  to  price  or  normal  conditions.  In  the  import  lino  the  situa- 
tion was  dominated  by  the  export  regulations  of  the  countries  at 
war.  In  this  trade,  too,  price  counted  but  little.  Aside  from  the 
direct  effects  of  war  the  situation  was  seriously  affected  by  the  high 
exchange  value  of  silver. 

Disorganized  transport  and  all  the  ills  attending  political  disturb- 
ance and  unrest  in  South  China  prevented  any  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  high  exchange  value  of  silver  to  import  many  foreign  goods. 
The  restriction  of  credits  under  the  circumstances  w^as  inevitable,  while 
the  delivery  of  goods  at  interior  points,  such  as  American  kerosene, 
usually  delivered  in  considerable  lots  at  interior  points  from  central 
stations  at  Hongkong,  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  other 
cities,  has  been  impossible.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  been  so 
affected  by  the  wastage  of  crops,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
interference  with  their  trade  or  ordinary  means  of  livelihood,  that 
the  usual  consumption  of  foreign  goods  has  been  impossible. 

High  silver  exchange  practically  increased  prices  for  Chinese  com- 
modities to  double  their  ordinary  cost  in  gold,  and  this,  too,  without 
benefiting  the  Chinese  producer  in  any  material  way.     High  freight 
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rates  contributed  somewhat  to  the  comparatively  small  volume  of 
business  in  some  lines,  but  the  general  effect  of  such  rates  was  less 
important  than  has  been  generally  indicated,  for  during  much  of  the 
year  ships  fTom  the  United  States  for  Hongkong  came  with  com- 
paratively light  cargoes,  and  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  ships 
left  Hongkong  and  the  Far  East  for  the  United  States  decidedly 
short  of  cargo.  The  situation  in  short  was  controlled  by  other 
things  than  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade;  and  costs,  freights,  supply 
and  demand,  and  similar  ordinary  considerations  in  trade  gave  way 
to  direct  Government  authority  in  the  exercise  of  war  power. 

Trade  With  the  United  States. 

With  shipping  services  to  Europe  all  but  cut  off  during  much  of 
the  year  and  with  all  Europe's  industries  devoted  to  war  making, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  chief  feature  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Hongkong  field,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  Far  East,  was  the 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are 
given  by  the  Hongkong  returns  as  the  equivalent  of  $40,571,542  gold 
as  compaied  with  an  estimated  total  of  about  $16,500,000  the  year 
before.  Imports  from  the  Philippines  are  placed  at  $2,645,935,  and 
imports  from  all  American  territory  at  $43,217,477,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  $27,268,000  in  1917. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $33,107,246 
in  1918,  and  at  $25,548,413  in  1917.  Exports  to  the  Philippines  were 
valued  at  $6,739,044  as  asainst  $6,657,851  in  1917,  while  exports  to 
Hawaii  were  valued  at  $366,903  in  1918  and  $509,859,  in  1917.  Ex- 
ports to  all  American  territory  were  valued  at  $40,213,193  in  1918 
and  $32,716,123  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  past  year, 
as  in  1917  over  previous  years,  was  largely  in  the  items  of  rice  and 
tin,  although  there  were  other  notable  increases,  and  the  trade  really 
has  changed  very  materially  in  some  lines.  The  increase  also  was 
due  to  some  extent  to  higher  prices  as  well  as  to  increased  volume  of 
goods  moving. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from 
Hongkong  to  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Hawaii 
during  the  years  of  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Antimony 

Antiquitios 

Breadstuffs:  Rice 

Bristles 

Chf  micals 

Cotton  and  manufactures. . . 
Earthen    are  and  china  vare 

Edible  sulistanees 

Explosives:  Firftworlcs 

Feathers 

Fillers 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Gincer,  preserved 

Hair  and  manufactures 

Hides 

Leathers 

Meat  and  dairy  products. . . . 


1917 


$161,523 

84,451 

10, 123,  819 

223, 850 

335. 857 

41,358 
124, 1 40 
107,537 

77, 749 
113,203 
168, 329 
342, 3r!4 
1,170,512 
106,140 
250, 978 
838, 300 

.39, 160 
1.34, 931 


1918 


997, 386 

12,768 

12,028.280 

443, 078 

461, r52 
13, 742 
47,561 
8,040 
19.244 
50,004 

357,065 
S7, 978 

699,  7G0 
24, 4S7 

142, 555 

193, 534 
16,554 

108,509 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Mossandsca-grassfuiTiiture. 
Oils: 

Peanut 

Aniseed 

Cassia 

Wood 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Seeds 

Silk  and  mannfactures 

Spices: 

Cassia 

Pepper 

Spirits:  Wines 

Supar 

Tea 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 


1917 


326,801 

302,  706 
254, 8;« 
124, 503 


85,711 

41,812 

303, 243 

340,  P68 
216, 956 
207,254 
51,497 
288, 416 
6, 670, 074 
461,474 
486, 294 


1918 


.1230, 145 
45, 355 
124,466 
l,ia5,295 
30,890 
10,319 
74,329 

434,329 


.SO,  340 
52,359 
139, 987 
10,299,203 
132,751 
112,392 
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Article. 


1917 


1918 


Article. 


1917 


1918 


TO  TTNITED  STATES — COn. 


Wolfram 

Wood: 

Unmanufactured . 

Manufactured 

Another 


$93, 081 

314, 582 
222,497 
505,680 


S4,  808, 353 

201,311 
35, 2c:0 
327,031 


Total. 


25, 548, 413 


33,107,246 


TO  PHILIPPINi;  ISLAND?. 


Animals:  Cattle 

Breadstuflfs:  Rice 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  manufactures. . . 
Earthenwaroand  china\N"are 

Eggs 

Fillers 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Matches 

Meat  ana  dairy  products 

Metals  and  manufactures. . . 

Motion  pictures 

Oils: 

Mineral 

Pcauut 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Salt 

S'ilk: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Straw  and  manufactures 

Sugar 


15, 321 

1, 584, 738 

106,261 

96, 428 
944. 860 

74.226 
38 1, 244 
2t'5, 758 
148, 676 
177,202 

25, 657 
228, 038 
374,654 

49, 978 
7,092 


122, 5?4 
66, 870 
124, 577 

492,  f  39 

87,872 
9,874 
18,680 


19,185 
1,657,724 
106, 540 
105, 162 
575, 708 

62,649 
548, 323 
240, 192 
168, 309 
210,513 

13, 644 
149,  837 
411,434 

17, 973 
8,609 

379, 568 
118, 9^8 
64, 193 
49, 364 

563, 594 
74, 006 
9,436 
12, 140 


TO  PniLIPPINE  ISLANDS — 

continued. 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures 

All  other 

Total 

TO  nAWAIT. 

Breadstuffs:  Rico 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  manufactures... 
Earthenware  aud  cliinaware 

Edible  substances 

Eggs 

Explosives:  Fireworks 

Fish 

Fruits  aud  nuts 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Metal 

Oil,  peanut 

Paper 

Seeds 

Silk  and  manufactures 

Spirits:  Wines 

Straw  aud  manufactures 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures 

Another 

Total 


.S25,  742 
15,672 

185,927 
68,630 

918, 741 


$20, 874 
20, 562 

258, 020 
63, 060 

795,518 


6,657,851 


6,739,044 


9,006 
22, 074 

4,814 
10, 284 

5,739 
12, 765 

8,778 
62, 132 
40, 927 
28, 975 

2,101 
58, 525 

6,i'48 

4, 378 
23, 457 
62, 446 

5,310 

2,817 
32, 161 
11,449 
43, 825 

9,727 
41,221 


509, 859 


43,085 

23, 757 

2,886 

2,884 

3,663 

12, 163 

4,089 

49, 63G 

33,834 

47,606 

1,280 

22,678 

5,337 

4,615 

8,716 


2,954 
3, 109 
18, 750 
11,704 
30, 349 
3,450 
30,358 


366,903 


Japanese  Competition  Felt  in  All  Lines  of  Trade. 

Another  feature  of  the  general  trade  was  the  increased  share  of 
Japan,  particuhirly  in  llie  use  of  raw  materials  from  China  and  in 
furnishing  China  with  staple  products,  like  cotton  manufactures. 
Japanese  manufacturers  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  took 
a  largo  part  of  the  trade  in  minor  items  formerly  held  by  German 
manufacturers.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  much  of  this  trade 
at  the  present  time  has  disappeared  under  the  sti'ess  of  war  condi- 
tions, and  Japanese  manufacturers  during  the  past  year  came  to  be 
serious  competitors  with  the  United  States  and  I^urope  in  more 
staple  lines.  Competition  from  Japan  in  cotton  yarn  was  felt  very 
seriously  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  felt  even  more  so  in  the  finer  count 
yarns  to-day.  Japanese  competition  in  cotton  piece  goods  was  felt 
in  North  China  several  years  ago  and  has  been  increasingly  felt  ever 
since,  but  not  until  two  years  ago  was  competition  in  fancy  weaves 
and  the  finer  grade  of  piece  goods  felt.  During  the  past  year  their 
competition  in  this  line  has  been  especially  keen  and  successful,  af- 
fecting British  trade  very  seriously. 

Japanese  competition  in  electrical  supplies  and  equipment,  ma- 
rine motors  and  various  other  machinery,  in  building  materials,  like 
glass  of  the  cheaper  grades,  in  some  of  the  heavy  chemicals,  and  in 
manufactures  of  many  sorts,  has  been  very  much  in  evidence  and  in 
some  lines  has  been  very  successful.  Whether  such  will  continue  re- 
mains to  he  seen  for  with  the  return  of  American  and  European  com- 
petition after  the  war,  conditions  in  this  field  will  change  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  better  goods  even  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
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High  Exchange  Value  of  Silver. 

The  high  value  of  silver  reached  in  1017  was  exceeded  in  1918, 
The  year  opened  with  the  Hongkono-  dollar  (telegraphic-transfer 
rate)  at  71|  cents  American  gold.  It  hovered  around  that  rate  until 
March  when  it  began  to  advance  and  by  June  30  had  reached  78. 
It  continued  to  rise  until  by  the  middle  of  August  it  had  passed  80 
cents,  by  the  middle  of  September  85  cents,  and  by  September  20,  it 
had  reached  87^  cents,  where  it  remained  for  a  short  time  and  then 
gradually  declined  until  the  middle  of  October  when  it  was  again 
below  the  80-cent  point,  where  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  extraordinary  rates  were  based  largely  upon  the  scarcity 
of  silver  generally,  and  also  upon  the  general  trade  and  economic 
conditions.  As  in  the  previous  year  Hongkong  financiers,  under  spe- 
cial legislation  for  the  control  of  the  movement  of  silver,  kept  the 
actual  exchange  rates  below  the  parity  of  silver  and  corresponding 
rates  of  exchange  at  other  points  in  the  Far  East  affected  by  silver 
currency.     That  the  policy  was  beneficial  is  unquestionably  true. 

The  exchange  situation  during  the  year  also  was  marked  by  the 
general  effects  of  the  shortage  of  silver  in  China  which  controlled 
the  exchange  situation  in  North  China,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
felt  by  all  Tines  of  trade  and  industi*y.  The  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  silver  from  the  United  States  prevented  Chinese  banks  from 
obtaining  their  usual  supply  of  silver  to  replace  that  absorbed  by 
the  interior  districts,  with  the  result  that  for  a  time  it  was  a  very 
serious  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  secure  enough  to  pro- 
tect their  notes  and  supply  the  absolutely  necessary  needs  of  their 
customers. 
iouth  China  Little  Affected  by  Silver  Shortage. 

During  most  of  the  summer  and  fall  the  stock  of  silver  on  hand  in 
Shanghai  banks  rated  something  like  18,000,000  taels  and  cor- 
responding amount  in  dollars  as  compared  with  the  30,000,000  taels 
and  corresponding  amount  in  dollars  usually  considered  necessary  for 
Shanghai  business.  This  condition  of  course  was  reflected  in  Hong- 
long,  but  it  is  of  decided  significance  that  while  business  in  Shanghai 
was  seriously  threatened  by  the  shortage  it  was  felt  comparatively 
slightly  in  actual  business  in  South  China,  the  place  of  silver  being 
taken  very  largely  by  Hongkong  bank  notes  issued  by  Hongkong 
banks  under  Government  control.  This  condition  obtained  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  up  to  November  1  there  had  been  shipped  out  of 
Hongkong  a  total  of  $23,602,226,  compared  with  imports  of  only 
$10,898,391.  According  to  best  commercial  data  there  was  exported 
during  the  year  from  Hongkong,  practically  all  to  India,  a  total  of 
over  $30,000,000  as  compared  with  imports  of  only  about  half  that 
amount.  Nevertheless  the  situation  in  North  China  as  well  as  in 
Hongkong  was  greatly  relieved  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  by 
the  importation  of  silver  then  allowed  from  the  United  States. 

The  general  effect  of  the  shortage  of  silver  and  of  the  financial 
troubles  attending  it  was  much  less  unfavorable  in  Soutli  China 
than  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  North  China.  That  it  resulted  in  no 
more  unfavorable  effects  in  the  southern  field  was  due  altogether  to 
careful  management  on  the  part  of  Hongkong  financiei*s  and  the 
soundness  of  banking  institutions  operated  under  British  or  other 
foreign  laws.    The  essential  weakness  of  Chinese  finance  was  again 
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illustrated.  The  sliort.ige  of  siher  naturally  resulted  in  more  or  less 
serious  restriction  of  credits  but  during-  the  whole  of  the  year  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  deservino-  enterprise  or  tirni  in  South  Cliina  was  pre- 
vented from  making  proper  imports  of  foreign  goods  or  of  financing 
sales  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  by  reason  of  the  general 
financial  situation. 

The  high  exchange  Aalue  of  silver  was  the  chief  consideration  in 
the  export  of  Chinese  products.  With  silver  at  80  cents  gold  to  the 
Hongkong  dollar  a  Chinese  product  selling  for  a  silver  dollar  in 
Hongkong  naturally  cost  80  gold  cents  instead  of  the  40  gold  cents  it 
cost  two  years  ago.  Onl}'  extraordinary  demand  for  such  products 
from  the  United  States  or  other  gold-standard  country  would  justify 
purchase  under  the  circumstances,  and  unless  exchange  falls  China 
must  sell  its  products  for  about  half  what  it  has  heretofore  received 
in  silver  or  must  expect  to  see  its  trade  go  to  other  countries  produc- 
ing goods  upon  a  gold  basis. 
General  Business  Situation  Satisfactory. 

While  the  year  under  review  was  in  some  respects  fraught  with 
considerable  danger  from  a  business  standpoint,  especially  in  the  way 
of  shipping  and  exchange  operations  on  both  of  which  many  in- 
terests in  Hongkong  almost  wholly  depend,  the  general  business  sit- 
uation was  quite  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  war  and  all  the  troubles 
it  entailed.  Most  trading  was  in  small  volume,  and  among  the 
Chinese  a  considerable  number  of  important  concerns  practically 
ceased  operations  for  the  time  l)eing.  On  the  other  hand  business 
in  general  was  carried  on  along  most  conservative  lines  and  while 
there  were  reduced  profits  there  were  few  serious  losses — whatever 
the  readjustment  in  the  year  to  follow  might  entail,  particularly  in 
shipping  where  the  charterers  of  ships  at  high  rates  Avere  caught  with 
expensive  contracts  on  their  hands  and  immensely  reduced  earnings 
of  the  ships  with  which  to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  constant  influx  of  Chinese  from  disturbed  districts  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  China  kept  real  estate  values  even  in  local  currency 
very  high,  while  such  values  in  sterling  by  reason  of  high  exchange 
are  far  beyond  anything  experienced  before.  With  the  high  price  of 
real  estate  and  high  earnings  therefrom  have  come  a  train  of  pros- 
perous subsidiary  interests,  among  them  being  building  and  contract- 
ing concerns,  dealers  in  building  materials,  metals  and  similar 
lines, — in  short  there  has  been  a  generally  satisfactory  round  of  local 
investments,  industries,  and  many  financial  undertakings  of  a  local 
sort.  Nearly  every  important  local  real  estate,  insurance,  and  finan- 
cial concern — and  some  of  them  have  connections  all  over  the 
world — had  a  prosperous  year. 

Bank  earnings  were  exceptionally  good.  The  finances  of  the  colony 
itself  were  never  in  so  good  shape  as  a  result  of  increased  taxes  and 
war  economies.  Large  contributions  were  made  to  imperial  war  ex- 
penses by  the  colonial  government  during  the  year  and  most  of  the 
local  corporations  made  a  liberal  contribution  for  war  or  war-charity 
purposes  a  part  of  their  annual  distribution  of  profits.  The  general 
tone  of  the  Hongkong  business  world  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
with  the  war  behind  it  was  one  of  determination  for  the  future,  and 
American  business  men  concerned  in  maintaining  their  trade  in 
Hongkong  in  competition  with  representatives  of  other  countries 
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may  naturally  expect  to  face  the  keenest  sort  of  competition  with  the 
restoration  of  normal  manufacturing  conditions  in  Europe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  European  manufacturers  are  showing  much  keener  in- 
terest in  this  field  at  the  present  time  than  their  American  competi- 
tors and  are  quoting  prices  and  freight  rates  on  a  wide  variety  of 
goods  which  American  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  are  still  oper- 
ating under  war  conditions,  are  not  readily  meeting. 

The  Year  in  Industry. 

The  industrial  year  in  Hongkong  on  the  whole  was  decidedly  suc- 
cessful, although  in  nearly  every  line  of  activity  there  was  difficulty 
in  securing  essentials  from  the  United  States  or  Europe.  In  nearly 
all  lines,  however,  products  were  turned  out  upon  a  rising  market 
and  with  a  demand  for  more  than  could  be  produced,  and  while  some 
of  the  industries  felt  war  restrictions  very  seriousl}',  few,  if  any,  can 
report  an  unfavorable  year  even  where  the  volume  of  production 
was  curtailed.  The  movement,  which  began  soon  after  the  export 
of  commodities  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  was  shut  off, 
toward  the  manufacture  of  many  lines  of  goods  for  local  use,  which 
formerly  were  imported,  has  been  continued  in  a  more  pronounced 
way  than  ever.  Such  manufacture  in  some  important  lines  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  it  will  afford  the  keenest  kind  of  competition 
for  American  and  European  manufacturers. 

A  biscuit  factory  was  started  less  than  two  years  ago  by  Chinese 
capitalists  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the  confectionery  and 
biscuit  business  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  The  fac- 
tory was  constructed  on  modern  lines  and  equipped  with  American 
ma(  hinery  and  appliances  and  the  work  was  inaugurated  under  the 
supervision  of  American  experts.  The  first  complete  year's  business 
was  exceedingly  profitable  and  the  concern  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful enterprises  of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywhere.  Other  confection- 
ery factories  also  have  been  started,  with  the  result  that  Hongkong  is 
now  a  large  exporter  of  certain  grades  of  confectionery  and  a  large 
variety  of  cakes  and  biscuits  of  a  style  and  quality  similar  to  those 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  previous  to  the  war. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  in  many  other  lines,  as  for  example, 
marine  motors  and  other  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  brass  and 
other  foundry  work,  in  various  lines  of  clothing,  furniture,  household 
supplies  like  soap,  perfumery,  paper,  and  many  smaller  items. 
Shipbuilding  the  Leading  Industry — Sugar  Refineries. 

The  shipyards  of  the  colony,  the  leading  interest  in  the  industrial 
line,  had  a  successful  year.  Aside  from  the  unusually  large  amount 
of  repair  work  done  by  these  yards,  as  compared  with  yards  of  like 
capacity  in  other  parts  of  the  Avorld,  they  turned  out  something  like 
75,000  tons  of  shipping  of  various  sizes  of  vessels  and  commenced 
construction  of  other  vessels  aggregating  almost  as  much  more.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  construction  of  standardized  vessels  was  started  in 
the  colony  for  the  first  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
tinder  construction  in  the  two  larger  yards  alone  11  vessels  aggregat- 
ing 52,370  tons,  while  three  construction  slips  were  ncaring  completion 
for  vessels  up  to  700  feet  in  length.  Other  yards  during  the  year 
completed  a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels,  including  several  rather 
large  river  motor  vessels,  which  are  becoming  the  standard  of  sen'ice 
on  the  inland  waterways  of  South  China. 
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Li  all  of  the  yards  there  has  be^n  great  difficult}'  in  securing  sup- 
plies and  the  high  prices  to  which  some  of  the  materials  from  the 
United  States  mounted  in  the  course  of  the  j-ear  Avere  strongly  de- 
terrent for  construction  which  was  not  actually  needed.  While  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  was  some  micertainty  as  to  prospects  for 
the  immediate  future  in  some  of  the  smaller  yards,  the  larger  yards 
are  supplied  with  contracts  for  large  vessels  which  will  keep  them  at 
substantially  full  capacity  for  months  to  come. 

The  sugar  refineries  also  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  supply 
of  raw  sugar  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  was  satisfactor}", 
while  the  demand  in  China,  especially  in  the  north,  served  to  keep 
up  the  oil'  take.  The  dearth  of  silver  and  tightness  of  money  in  China 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  curtailed  production  some- 
Avhat  but  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Java  raws  served  to  protect  the 
refineries  from  the  evils  of  a  falling  market. 
Success  of  Other  Industries. 

The  large  cigarette  factory  which  has  been  developing  an  extensive 
business  in  the  past  few  years  has  continued  its  success  to  the  benefit 
of  American  tobacco  growers.  It  was  hindered  b}'  a  lack  of  supplies 
of  paper  and  tin  jjlate,  but  on  the  whole  it  had  much  less  trouble  than 
inight  h;ive  been  reasonably  anticipated.  The  factory  noAv  occupies 
a  considerable  series  of  buildings  at  Causeway  Bay  and  is  preparing 
for  further  expansion. 

The  development  of  the  tanning  industry  at  Hongkong  has  been 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  modern  plant  erected  about  a 
year  ago  was  idle  practically  the  whole  time.  A  second  enterprise 
under  American  management,  owned  chiefly  by  Hongkong  capital, 
but  also  including  American  interests,  is  being  organized  and  an 
American  expert  has  left  the  Far  East  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  new  and  complete  equipment  along  the  most  up-to-date, 
lines. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  locally  was  continued  with  success  and 
is  already  a  permanent  industry  in  the  colon3\  Great  changes  in  the 
soap  business  of  the  Far  East  are  foreshadowed  by  the  ])roposed 
inauguration  of  a  large  soap  factory  by  British  interests  in  Shanghai 
and  the  probable  establishment  of  a  similar  concern  in  Hongkong  by 
other  interests.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  source 
of  the  soap  supply  for  China  in  the  future  will  be  in  the  Far  East 
itself. 

The  lack  of  freight  space  at  reasonable  rates  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  materials  interfered  somewhat  w'ith  the  large  cement  and 
rope  works  in  the  colony,  but  the  prices  realized  for  the  products 
actually  sold  were  such  as  to  go  a  long  way  to  make  good  the  results 
of  such  shortage. 

Lack  of  Eaw  Materials  and  High  Prices  Affect  Industries. 

A  large  number  of  smaller  local  industries  were  interfered  with 
greatly  by  a  lack  of  raw  materials,  which  either  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  all  because  of  war  restrictions  or  the  cost  of  which  has  pre- 
vented their  use  for  Chinese  purposes.  Brass  founders,  for  example, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  small  volume  of  business  because  of  such 
restrictions,  while  lead  beaters  have  been  prevented  by  war  restric- 
tions from  exporting  their  products.    The  high  price  of  materials 
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reduced  the  manufacture  of  small  boats  and  vehicles  and  a  thousand 
and  one  Chinese  novelties.  High  freights  continued  to  prevent  any 
expansion  of  the  rattan  and  sea-grass  furniture  business,  while  high 
exchange  prevented  the  sale  abroad  of  all  such  goods,  as  well  as  silk 
and  cotton  embroideries,  drawn  work,  art  novelties,  and  Chinese 
goods  generally.  Tin  smelting  had  the  greatest  year  in  its  history 
as  a  result  of  the  inmiense  demand  for  that  product  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  In  the  districts  near  Hongkong  more  mining, 
especially  of  tungsten  ore  or  wolframite,  was  done  than  at  any  time 
in  the  colony's  history. 

The  tendency  to  increase  the  wage  scale  for  practically  all  lines 
of  industry  noticed  last  year  Avas  intensified,  and  in  practically  all 
lines  labor  is  becoming  much  more  expensive.  High  prices  due  to 
war  conditions,  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  rice  and  cotton  goods, 
as  well  as  increasing  demand  for  labor  in  the  colony,  served  to  ad- 
vance wages  everywhere,  including  household  employees  and  women 
in  all  lines  of  employment.  It  is  probable  that  the  labor  element 
in  Hongkong  industry  will  never  again  be  as  cheap  as  in  the  past. 

The  high  price  of  c  oal  and  other  fuel  which  tokl  against  all  indus- 
tries during  1916  and  1917  was  intensified  during  1918  and  continues 
into  1919  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  freights  which  normally  would 
lead  to  free  importations  of  coal  from  Japan  and  North  China.  The 
fuel  situation  for  industry  and  shipping  in  southeast  As^a  is  very 
serious,  and  until  more  coal  fields  are  developed  it  is  likely  that 
troubles  on  this  score  will  continue. 

Building  and  Construction. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  housing  accommo- 
dations in  Hongkong,  and  as  a  result  of  the  strong  demand  for  houses 
there  has  been  an  inunense  amount  of  construction  work  going  on  in 
the  colony  during  the  past  two  years.  Some  public  enterprises  of 
moment  were  undertaken,  in  hiding  a  considerable  reclamation  of 
foreshore  on  the  Kowloon  side  as  well  as  smaller  reclamation  under- 
takings along  the  water  front  of  Victoria.  Other  such  s  hemes  are 
planned  and  will  soon  be  in  the  course  of  realization.  Most  of  them 
are  connected  dire  tly  or  indirectly  with  the  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  district,  although  the  chief  Kowloon  enterprise 
is  planned  for  residences  for  Chinese  people.  During  the  year  work 
was  commenced  upon  a  new  building  for  the  Imports  and  Exports 
Office,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  customhouse,  Avhile  work  was  continued  on 
the  new  central  police  station,  though  much  of  the  progress  possible 
was  prevented  through  the  inability  to  procure  steel  for  the  super- 
structure. In  the  course  of  the  year  372  houses  were  built  in  the 
colony.  The  great  mass  of  building  has  been  of  blocks  of  houses  or 
flats  for  the  use  of  Chinese.  With  the  advent  of  peace  it  is  planned 
to  begin  a  general  campaign  for  the  construction  of  houses  of  all 
kinds  in  the  colony. 

Koads  and  Means  of  Communication. 

The  Hongkong  government  has  continued  the  extension  of  roads 
during  the  year  and,  in  fact,  has  greatly  accelerated  it.  The  need 
of  housing  for  the  people,  the  demands  of  better  sanitation  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  growth  of  the  colony  generally  are 
forcing  the  opening  of  new  districts  for  residential  purposes,  and 
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this  not  only  ivijiiiros  a  systom  of  rojuls  thioii<i;liout  the  colony  whioli 
never  have  existed  before,  but  also  requires  the  ovcrhanlino  and  re- 
constructioii  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  roadways  already  in  existence. 
The  oovernnient  has  extended  roadways  in  the  new  territory  so  as 
to  open  up  large  districts  to  residence  and  small  farniiiiir,  as  well  as 
to  afford  sometliing-  of  a  system  of  pleasure  driA  eways  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two.  During  the  year  roadways  to  Castle  Peak,  on  the 
mainland  near  the  Kwangtung  border,  were  improved  so  as  to  afford 
good  motor  service  in  that  direction,  and  the  roadway  being  con- 
structed around  the  island  of  Hongkong  was  completed  as  far  as 
Repulse  Bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from  the  city  of 
Victoria.  Work  is  being  continued  upon  an  increasing  scale,  and 
during  liHO  motor  roads  are  to  be  completed  around  the  island  and 
to  the  peak  district,  as  well  as  completing  a  circuit  of  the  mainland 
portion  of  the  colony  from  Kowdoon  to  Fanling,  thence  to  Castle 
Peak,  which  now  is  in  service,  and  thence  to  Kowloon  by  the  river 
shore. 
Shipping  and  Ocean  Freights. 

The  infir.ence  of  the  ocean-freight  situation  on  the  general  trade 
of  the  ])ort  during  the  3'ear  was  of  course  most  profound,  but  there 
were  other  factors  even  more  powerful.  The  shortage  of  space  on 
steamers  bou.nd  for  the  United  States  in  the  earliei-  ])art  of  the  year 
was  vei'v  marked,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  pressure  was 
the  other  way.  The  year  will  be  remarkable  in  the  history  of  ocean- 
freight  rates  for  the  heighth  to  which  rates  at  one  time  soared. 
Shipping  connections  with  Europe  during  the  year  were  all  but 
entirely  se\  cred.  The  Japanese  lines  maintained  connections  with  a 
monthlv  service  by  wav  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  rates  on 
freight"  which  reached  as  high  as  1,000  shillings  ($243)  a  ton.  The 
French  and  British  mail  services  were  maintained  to  some  extent  by 
lines  running  to  Colombo  and  Sue/..  res]:)ectively,  connec^ting  at  such 
points  with  lines  running  the  submarine  zone.  Nearly  all  the  space 
on  these  shii)s  Avas  taken  for  (iovei-nment  account,  howe\er,  and  it 
was  all  but  impossible  to  ship  goods  homeward,  while  the  amount 
of  supplies  coming  out  was  Aery  small. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  situation  began  to  change 
very  rapidly,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1919  considerable  (juantities  of 
goods  Avere  in  transit  from  Europe,  wdiile  practicallv  all  of  the  lines 
to  Europe  had  resumed  services  to  some  extent  and  wei-e  preparing 
to  do  so  fully  and  even  to  increase  them  in  the  near  future.  The 
trans-Pacific  siluation  Avas  eased  to  an  even  greater  degree.  With 
increasing  imj^ort  and  export  restrictions  in  the  United  States  under 
war  regulations,  the  volume  of  goods  moving  Avas  constantly  reduced 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  Avar  j^eriod  ships  Avere  leaving  the  Far 
East  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  T!^nited  States  short  of  cargo  hy 
hundreds  of  tons. 

Freight  rates  fell  in  consequence,  although  at  the  time  the  shortage 
of  cargo  Avas  caused  by  war  restrictions  and  not  by  the  freight  rates. 
The  standard  rate  for  the  T^'nited  States  for  some  time  in  the  spring 
hovered  around  $00  gold  per  short  ton,  or  10  cubic  feet,  ship's  option. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  dropped  to  $40  gold  and  later  to 
$35,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ucav  year  the  rates  were  still  lower, 
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The  standard  rate  of  1,000  shillings  ($243)  to  Europe  fell  to  400  shil- 
lings ($97.30)  before  the  old  year  closed,  while  early  in  1019  it  came 
down  pretty  well  toward  a  pre-war  basis. 

In  the  trans-Pacific  trade  the  pressure  for  space  in  the  spring  was 
so  great  that  passenger  accommodations  on  many  steamers  were  used 
for  cargo,  resulting  in  inadequate  passenger  space.  The  first  serious 
break  came  in  September,  1918,  when  war  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  first  brought  the  volume  of  ijoods  moving  below  the  freight 
accommodations  offered.  From  that  time  onward  the  tendency  was 
downward.  In  November,  even  before  the  signing  of  t]\e  armistice, 
Ja])anese  lines  announced  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  their  ships 
froui  the  trans-Pacific  to  the  European  run. 

Coasting  Rates  Also  High. 

Freight  rates  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  however,  unquestionably  pre- 
vented a  considerable  share  of  normal  trade.  These  rates  were 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before  and  probably  higher  than 
they  will  ever  be  again,  reaching  a  point  where  business  in  many 
lines  of  traffic  was  impossible  because  the  trade  concerned  could 
not  pay  the  rates  involved  and  live.  Rates  on  rice  from  Saigon  to 
Hongkong — the  basic  rate  in  the  trade  south  of  Hontjkong — i-eached 
$24  gold  a  short  ton;  from  south  Japan  ports  to  Hongkong  in  the 
coal  trade  .$8  50  per  ton;  and  to  Singapore  $15  gold  per  ton,  and 
to  Java  $17.50  gold  per  ton.  From  Honga}'^  to  Hongkong  the  rate 
on  coal  was  $6  gold,  to  Swatow  $7,  and  to  Singapore  $10  per  ton. 
The  freight  on  rice  from  Bangkok  to  Hongkong  was  $26  gold  per 
ton,  and  on  sugar  from  Java  to  Hongkong  $32  per  ton.  Time 
charter  rates  went  up  to  $43.50  Hongkong  currency,  or  $37.50  gold 
per  ton  dead-weight.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  these  rates 
came  down  rapidly,  the  prospect  of  many  British  steamers  being 
returned  to  the  coasting  trade  making  such  rates  as  those  indicated 
impossible.  The  smaller  craft,  largely  used  in  the  Indian  and 
Mesopotamian  services,  were  released  early  and  the  adjustuient  of 
rates  to  new  conditions  followed  promptly. 

Prospects  for  the  new  year  in  the  freight  line  arc  very  discourag- 
ing for  owners.  Not  only  will  high  rates  like  those  obtainijig  for 
several  years  past  be  impossible,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
vessels  likely  to  be  in  service  during  most  of  the  year  will  have 
full  employment  at  current  rates.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  comparatively-  small  movement  of  Chinese 
produce,  for  a  general  revival  of  China's  export  business  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  so  long  as  exchange  remains  at  anything  like  its 
])resent  level.  There  will  be  a  fair  movement  of  supplies  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  China,  but  unless  the  export  trade 
is  brisk  it  i.s  unlikely  that  this  can  long  endure.  The  opening- 
months  of  the  year  have  been  characterized  by  discouragement  in 
shipping  circles,  a  lack  of  ready  cargo  homeward,  and  great  un- 
easiness for  the  future. 

Charterers  who  have  on  hand  ships  hired  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  new  year  are  losing  money  very  rapidly,  and  shipping 
companies  which  acquired  ships  at  very  high  prices  are  in  little 
better  condition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Japan,  where  umst  of 
the  chartering  at  high  rates  and  the  purchase  of  ships  at  unheard-of 
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prices  liave  taken  place.  Alono-  tlie  coast  owners  and  charterers 
have  been  able  to  come  to  some  fair  agreement  in  most  cases,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  that  at  best  there  will  be  much  wreckage  to  clear 
away  before  business  can  be  done  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Decrease  in  Volume  of  Shipping. 

Naturally  there  were  decrea^ed  entrances  and  clearances  into  and 
from  the  port  during  the  year,  but  the  decrease  was  less  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  total  of  shipping  entering  and  clearing  in  the 
port  during  1918  amounted  to  579,541  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
29,518,189  as  compared  with  B21,090  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  38,- 
827,825  in  1917  and  (;12,790  vessels  Avith  35,821,157  tons  in  1916. 

The  average  size  of  vessels  was  snuiller  than  in  1917  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships  was  only  a 
little  less  than  7  per  cent  the  decrease  in  tonnage  was  almost  18  per 
cent.  The  tonnage  during  the  year  was  made  up  of  21  per  cent  Brit- 
ish ocean-going  ships  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  the  previous 
year;  36  per  cent  foreign  ocean-going  ships  as  compared  with  35 
per  cent  the  year  before;  20  per  cent  of  British  river  steamers  as 
compared  with  20  per  cent  the  previous  year;  1  per  cent  foreign 
river  steamers  as  compared  with  4:  per  cent  the  previous  year;  1 
per  cent  steam  launches  under  60  tons  as  compared  Avith  0.9  per 
cent  the  previous  year;  and  18  per  cent  of  trading  junks  as  com- 
pared with  1(5  per  cent  the  previous  year.  The  nature  of  the  tonnage 
and  comparison  of  its  various  elements  v>-ith  the  same  returns  for 
1917  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Chiisos  of  vessels. 


FOREIGN  TRADK. 

Ocean-going:   - 

British 

Foreign 

River  steamers: 

British 

Foreign 

Steamships  under  i;0 1  ons 

Junks 


1917 


Number.      Tonnage, 


3,004 
4,140 

1,019 

t),  o3l 

26,067 


Total  foreign  trade 

I.OCAT,  TRAPE. 

Steam  launches  plying  in  waters  of  the  colony. 
Junks ." 


48,026 


i48,G36 
a24,.528 


5,  IBS,  0.58 
7,121,490 

3,999,537 
842,696 
108, 060 

3, 217, 278 


20,547,119 


12,423,736 
856,470 


Total  local  trade. 
Grand  total 


573,064     13,280,200 


621,090     33,827,325 


191S 


Number.      Tonnage, 


2, 444 
4,234 

5,  S07 

1,510 

6,002 

23, 439 


43, 436 


499,102 
137,003 


636,105 


579,541 


3,627,576 
6,117,,S93 

3, 444, 445 
612,314 
180, 738 

2,972,366 


16,955,332 


10,734,058 
1,828,199 


12,562,857 


29,518,189 


n  Inehiding  11,988  conservancy  and  dust  boats  ot  665,548  tons. 
b  Inchiding  11,6,86  conservancy  and  dust  boats  of  638,884  tons. 

The  heaviest  loss  in  tonnage  by  any  of  the  more  important  nations 
represented  })y  shipping  in  the  port  Avas  a  loss  of  about  30  per  cent 
borne  by  Great  Britain.  The  loss  of  other  nations  aA'eraged  about  14 
per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  junks 
entering  Avhicli  probably  Avill  be  permanent,  for  the  general  tendency 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  use  of  foreigii-style  Aessels. 
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Nations  Sharing  Oversea  Tonnage. 

The  division  of  oversea  tonnage  among  nationalities  and  a  com- 
jDarison  of  the  various  national  shipping  interests  in  the  port  with 
1917  appears  in  the  following  table: 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Number  of  times 
entered. 

Total  t 

onnage. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

BrltLsh: 

Steamers 

257 
2 

268 

1 

37 

54 

6 

42 

24 

15 

2 

2 

2 

30 

1 

158 
4 

291 

1,501 
2 

1,507 

1 

138 

328 

6 

156 

155 

142 

5 

2 

4 

74 

1 

1,219 
4 

911 

2,582,521 
3,205 

2,110.499 

75 

165,5.36 

335, 475 

16,3f50 

427, 585 

250,831 

67,972 

5,721 

'  4, "72 

10,8-^5 

164,742 

3,420 

1,8^3,176 

10, 121 

Japanese:' 

1, 744, 898 

Sailins;  vessels 

Korwecrlan 

25 
6U 
5 
58 
20 
4 
5 
3 
2 
33 

1^8 

620 

7 

1.33 

153 

80 

13 

2 

3 

81 

128, 157 

Chinese 

424,965 

r»ani",li 

IS,  915 

Putdi 

33 1, 347 

French 

154,474 

PortiiTuose 

Russian 

43,063 
15, 244 

Siamese 

1,801 

Swedish 

8, 304 

United  States 

18S, 580 

Italian 

1 

1 

2,074 

No  flag 

1 

1 

445 

Total 

750 

675 

4,023 

3,343 

6,150,334 

4,878,119 

Japanese  shipping  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  entries  and  in  tonnage,  the  decrease  being 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ships  of  the  Japanese  lines  were  at 
various  times  during  the  year  diverted  to  other  services — such  for 
example  as  the  service  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  which  was 
maintained  for  a  time  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
congestion  of  cargo  in  Japanese  ports.  The  increase  in  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  American  vessels  represents  to  some  extent  the  s]ieed- 
ing  up  of  services,  Avhile  the  decrease  in  Dutch  tonnage  Avas  due  to 
the  diversion  of  tonnage  to  other  services  and  for  Government  pur- 
poses under  the  arrangement  for  supplying  food  to  Holland. 

There  is  every  hidication  that  the  recovery  of  the  poi't  in  the  way 
of  shipping  will  progress  as  rapidly  as  trade  conditions  in  the  Orient 
become  more  normal.  Unquestionably  considerable  trade  from  the 
Far  East  which  formerly  passed  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Hongkong,  and  which  has  been  going  more  or  less  direct  smce  the 
beginning  of  the  war  will  continue  to  go  direct.  A  considerable  share 
of  the  gunny-bag  trade  from  India  and  of  certain  Java  products  like 
sugar  and  ka])ok  are  in  this  new  movement.  However,  trade  in  other 
commodities,  as  the  trade  in  wolfram  out  of  Hongkong,  has  been 
develoi)ed  during  the  war  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  some  extent 
indefinitely. 
Import  and  Export  Returns, 

Eeasonably  detailed  and  accurate  returns  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong 
from  official  sources  are  finally  available  and  while  there  is  consider- 
able yet  to  be  done  to  give  a  reliable  idea  of  the  actual  trade  of  the 
poit,  particularly  with  respect  to  distinctions  between  transshipped 
and  other  cargo,  there  is  this  3'ear  for  the  first  time  something  definite 
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to  work  upon.  Tlie  returns  of  Irado  {)ublishocl  rei)i'esent  a  dcAclop- 
ment  of  ilie  buivuu  of  the  Ilongkonu!;  ^overnnient  to  liiriKlle  inipoi't 
and  expoi't  permits  in  connection  with  the  control  of  trade  for  war 
purposes.  Thei'e  has  ne\'er  heen  anythinij:  in  the  nature  of  a  pro])ei- 
statistical  department  in  Hongkonji-,  and  the  i-esuU,  has  been  that  tlie 
work  of  eomi)ilini>-,  analyzing-,  and  publishing  statistics  has  fallen 
upon  the  govermnent  as  a  new  form  of  burden. 

The  greatest  ditliculty  has  been  found  in  the  separntion  of  what 
may  be  fairly  termed  Hongkong  trade  from  that  which  is  purely 
transshipment  trade.  Hongkong,  with  the  exception  of  the  products 
of  its  large  sugar  refineries,  shipyards,  a  few  similar  institutions,  and 
certain  Chinese  industries,  is  at  most  an  entrepot  wherein  produce 
from  all  oxev  the  Oi-ient  and  the  South  Seas  is  collected  for  shipment 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  wherein  goods  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States  destined  to  various  ])arts  of  the  Orient  and 
the  South  Seas  are  collected  for  forwarding.  This  difficulty  has  been 
avoided  to  some  extent  for  the  time  being  by  omitting  from  the 
returns  a  large  section  of  the  colony's  import  trade,  that  is  the  import 
of  goods  from  near-by  di.stricts  in  China. 

An  actual  measure  of  what  this  trade  is  can  be  approxiuuited  by  a. 
study  of  the  exports  from  Hongkong  of  the  connnodities  thus  han- 
dled, but  at  the  same  time  the  omission  subtracts  from  the  total 
trade  of  the  port  a  considerable  volume  and  value  of  trade  which 
should  be  included  then>in  foi-  the  purpose  of  making  fair  compari- 
sons of  the  trade  of  Hongkong  and  (jther  parts  of  the  Far  East.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  figures  herein  given  do  not  include  the 
import  of  goods  made  directly  by  tlie  Hongkong  or  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  volume  of  such  trade  was  very  large  in  some  items. 
Nor  do  the}'  include  imports  of  li(juors,  tobacco,  or  opiinn,  all  of 
which  come  under  a  special  dutiable  goods  ordinance. 

Total  Trade  of  the  Port. 

The  total  trade  turnover  of  the  i)ort,  according  to  the  figures  of 
the  colonial  government,  was  $630,01.^.87!)  gold,  of  which  *-29G,136,763 
was  imports  and  $330,'S7*.',11<)  exports.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
imports  coming  into  the  cc^lony  from  near-by  districts  of  China  are 
not  included  in  imports  while  they  are  in  the  exports,  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  Avhicli  is  indi- 
cated despite  the  fact  that  the  colony  produces  little  in  the  way  of 
goods  for  export.  This  total  return  of  trade  can  not  be  compared 
with  any  previous  year  for  there  are  no  other  figures  for  comparison, 
but  the  total  is  unquestionably  much  larger  than  was  anticipated 
by  those  most  closel}-  concerned  with  trade  matters  in  the  colony'. 

Though  the  figures  cover  a  year  of  abnormal  trade  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  they  are  not  indicative  of  the  volume  of  the  trade  in 
general,  for  while  certain  items  like  iron  and  steel  and  food  products 
have  moved  into  and  out  of  the  port  in  unusual  volume  because  of 
the  war,  certain  other  items,  like  machinery  and  a  vast  proportion  of 
ordinary  manufactured  goods,  have  moved  in  much  less  than  normal 
volume.  The  total  trade  of  the  jjort  is  xcvy  impressive  when  com- 
pared with  a  total  turnover  of  $l.*241,G4r),n03^  for  the  whole  of  Chiiui. 

Aside  from  the  luiexpectedly  large  total  of  trade  thus  recorded, 
there  is  surprise  in  the  pro})ortionate  distribution  of  trade.     There 
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is  a  general  impression  all  over  the  world  that  Hongkong-  is  merely 
a  gateway  through  which  the  trade  of  South  China  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent of  North  China,  passes  to  or  from  the  rest  of  the  workl.  The 
trade  returns  for  1018  show,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  of 
China  with  Hongkong  amounted  to  only  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade.  French  Indo-China  came  next  on  the  list  with  less  than  17 
per  cent.  Some  of  this  trade  is  really  in  Chinese  products,  though 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  in  rice.  Japan,  including  Chosen,  was  third 
on  the  list  with  a  little  over  11  per  cent,  and  the  United  States 
fourth  with  a  little  less  than  11  per  cent.  Great  Britain  itself  had 
only  4  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, India  and  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Malay  States,  and  all  other 
British  territory,  together  have  had  only  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

Distribution  of  Trade. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade,  both  in  import  and  export  lines,  is 
indicated  in  the  followini>-  table : 


Countries 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Great  Britain 

Australia 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon 

Burma 

Africa 

Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  State? . 

British  North  Borneo 

West  Indies 

China 

Japan  and  Korea 

Netherlands  I-  ast  Indies 

French  Indo-China 

Siam . 


.?21,574,624 

6,02S,305 

545,243 

40, 858 

17,526,356 

601,871 

io;),6;i 

13,203,nS9 

1,461,869 


Philippine  Islands. 

Vladivostok 

United  States 

Central  America. . . 

South  America 

F.ance 

Italy.... 

Other  Europe 


45,498,314 
47,721,657 

6,419,783 
74,305,877 
17,485,964 

2, 646, K 8 

8,090 

40,571,542 


12,461 
147,307 

30,472 
197,632 


85,4fi6,172 

1,762,110 

3,214,598 

198,034 

11,062,279 

1,632,406 

1,160. 131 

15,086.8:9 

486,914 

1,286,082 

179,875,385 

21,843,187 

7,738,102 

28,452,117 

5,476,418 

7,309,634 

1,142 

40,306  3  8 

716.680 

4,425,628 

1,593,006 

45,025 


.$26,980,796 

7,790,415 

3,759,841 

239. 792 

28,. 588, 635 

2,233,277 

2.063,801 

28, 28:),  938 

1,948,783 

1.286,082 

22.5,373,699 

69,564,844 

14,157,885 

102,757,994 

22. 962,  ,382 

9,955,812 

9.832 

80,877,860 

716.680 

4,438,089 

1,740,313 

75,497 

197,032 


Total. 


296,136,763  1    339,879,116 


636, 015, 879 


It  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this  proportion  of  trade 
is  very  abnormal.  The  percentage  of  the  United  States  is  far  above 
its  normal  share  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  while  that  of  (xreat 
Britain  is  far  below — in  fact  the  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing anything  moi'e  than  the  course  of  the  trade  the  ])ast  year,  and 
can  certainly  not  be  taken  as  tlie  basis  for  reasoning  as  to  the  course 
of  trade  in  the  future. 

Wide  Range  of  Commodities. 

The  returns  also  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  lange  of  commodities 
handled  in  the  colony,  though  only  the  })rincipal  items  are  published 
in  this  report.  The  trade,  according  to  commodities  as  classified  in 
the  Hongkong  returns,  including  in  addition  to  a  few  itenxs  in  which 
the  United  States  is  especially  interested  ail  commodities  in  which 
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the  trade,   either  incoming  or  outgoing,   amounted   to   more   than 
$1,000,000  gold  in  the  year,  appears  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Imports  (not  including 
South  China"). 


Quantitj'. 


Vahie. 


Exports. 


Quantity.       Value 


Building  materials: 

Cement short  tons. 

Glass,  sheet  or  pane square  feet . 

Timber— 

Hardwoods cubic  feet . , 

Softwoods do — 

All  other 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Chinese  medicines: 

Ginseng 

All  ot  her 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions: 

Bean? short  tons.. 

Fish  and  fishery  pnxlucts 

Flour- 
Rice  flour short  tons.. 

Rice  meal  (rice  bran) do 

Wheat  flour do — 

All  other do — 

Grains — 
Rice — 

Broken do — 

Cargo do — 

White do. . . 

All  other do 

Meats do 

Sugar— 

C  andy do 

Raw do 

Refined do 

All  other do 

Vegetables — 

"  Fresh do... 

l^reser'ved 

Mi.-:ccllancous  foodstuffs  and  pro\'isions — 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

Milk,  condensed 

Muslirooms 

Vermicelli 

All  other 

Fuels: 

Coal tons. 

Liquid  fuel 

.Ml  other 

Hardware: 

Iron  and  steel  nails short  tons . 

All  other 

Machinery  and  engines 

Metals: 

Brass short  tons . 

Copper do.. . 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars do. . . 

folates do.. . 

Wire do. . . 

Tin  plates do. . . 

All  other 

Lead short  tons. 

Tin- 
Tin  slabs  and  ingots do... 

All  ol  her do. . . 

Zinc do... 

All  otlier do. . . 

Minerals  a nd  ores do . . . 

Nuts  and  seeds: 

Peanuts do . . . 

Pepper do . . . 

All  other do . . . 

Oils  and  fats: 

Animal  oils  and  fats do... 

Mineral  oils — 

Iverosene gallons. 

Lubricating do. . . 

All  other do . . . 


7,060 
1,176,6M 


1,855,071 
1,277,211 


83,249 
fiO,«371 
21,'JS7 
P.  70G 


2.89,923 
06,016 

752,678 

24, SS6 

634 

10,fGl 

474,109 

410 

5,742 


11,466 


1.268 
sl.3 

:i4.G69 
r52, 167 
23,  'm 
10,648 


.?1.30,339 
193,967 

2.211.92S 
190; 167 
277, 739 

2,:«S,039 

1 , 897. 970 
7, 738, 739 
L701,o05 

3.010,736 
9,559,935 

2,029,9,83 
1,575,7,34 
2,121,759 

■  604, 402 


12, 703, 233 
4,592,540 

45,040,133 
951,605 
320, 240 

</•) 

15,.5.J2 

241,085 
436,088 

878, 785 
3,881,449 
1,413,371 
2,375,344 
4,9(52,813 

12,16:5,190 
966,931 
279, 202 

1,903,027 
1,108,842 
2,390,088 

802, 892 
408, 764 

.'.,071,590 
7.. "^44, 601 
1,098,000 
2,197,532 
7,020,850 
948, 502 

13,527,494 

76, 224 

135:274 

1,183,605 

4,-342,497 


4,099 

9.993 

70 

357 

1,227 

7,359 


70, 475  4, 689, 589 

2,S21  ]  938,520 

>!,.562  1,032,190 

617  ■  164,108 


90,846 
1,933,601 


654.057 
106; 619 


17,117.370 
1,824,117 


7,807,357 
1,306,217 
1,21'.:!,  8,82 


114,703 
10,138 
16,601 
3,712 


223, 489 
90,455 

563, 788 

34,082 

312 

16,898 

62, 120 

334,226 

4,420 

22, 333 


196,291 
11,881 


9,830 


865 
483 

20,940 
7,763 
4,299 
6,604 


2,839 

12,453 
165 
679 

888 
25, 524 

53, 395 
2,449 
14,791 

5,  .829 

19,385,593 
1,437,593 


82,837,997 
316,3.57 

757,417 

57,640 

242,922 

1,796,055 

713.623 
8,970,321 
2,516,343 

2,750,431 
9,093,351 

2,984,385 
238, 179 

1.727,278 
251.213 


10,927,613 
5,189,625 

37, 963,. 579 

2,504,743 

207, 760 

2.200.584 

4,729,431 

6, 904, 551 

124, 863 

1.240,127 
961,989 

1,991,045 
3,619.534 
1,264,917 
2,184,964 
8, 256, 0.51i 

3.240,595 
262,012 
122, 637 

2,1:32,151 
972,475 
429, 503 

.511,374 
335, 763 

4,018,676 
3,370,357 

941,144 
1,208,021 
3.232,766 

.392, 5fl7 

22,119,333 

93,312 

171,795 

.■.64,371 

6,73:3,020 

6, 136, 892 
1,337,234 
1,8.80,704 


9,  .553,  .574 
924,  S43 
779,953 


o  Not  stated. 
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Articles. 


Oils  and  fats— Coiitinuecl. 
Vegetable  oils — 

Aniseed sliort  tons . . 

Cassia do 

Peanut do 

Wood do 

All  other do 

Paints 

Piece  goods: 
Cotton— 

Shirtinsjs — 

Gray 

White 

Lii<ht  fancies yards . . 

Heavy  fancies ." 

Prints yards . . 

Woolens .' 

Mixtiu-es yards . . 

Jute do 

Silk short  tons . . 

Railway  materials 

V  ehicles 

Wearing  Apparel: 

Boots  and  shoes 

All  other 

Sundries, 

Ba9;s,  gunny  and  other pieces.. 

Bristles ..." short  tons. . 

Cosmetics  and  perfiunery 

Cotton,  raw I sliort  tons 

Fans 

Hemp short  tons 

Hides,  cow do.. 

Leather,  sole do . . 

Matches 

Paper  ware 

Sandalwood short  tons . . 

Y  am ,  cotton do 

All  other 


Imports  (not  including 
South  China). 


Quantity.        Value 


6,  S'W 

26 

2,867 


13,252,995 
"2,"  363,' 562 


121,184 
4,C97 

5S4 


7,799,477 
255 


3, 653 


4,9()3 
2,.:.l 

5,  ti45 


14,340 
29,872 


S77,779 


1,499,88'? 

7,285 

1,378,2  8 

97:i,  703 


2, 764, 416 

2,664,470 

2,267,039 

20,088,596 

765, 705 

1,  org,  04:! 

119,648 

855 

5,496,364 

256, 179 

567, 249 

498,369 
2,328,173 

1,545,947 

728, 290 

271,708 

1,2.,9,582 

?.\,K'A 

2,501,005 

849,fi04 

3, 96.,  40  { 

3,405,217 

824, 679 

3,121,723 

26, 268, 02:j 

22, 989, 154 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


327 

165 

6,352 

6,660 

3,178 


12.172,271 


1,802,872 


113, 855 

20, 7"8 

9:s 


17,189,061 


2,716 


4,- 74 

4,i;i2 

e,  669 


6,  .'^99 
29,008 


Value. 


S.584,988 
444,:-.01 
1,752,725 
2,048,889 
1,188,621 
1,674,626 


2, 5?9, 447 

4,220,196 

2, 442;  631 

9,457,803 

731,844 

7:i2,:>02 

52,531 

5,764 

6, 1.38, 670 

375,611 

181,098 

400,440 
3,.'i61,701 

3,175,504 
1,. "^96, 534 
1,091,493 
716, 174 
1,016,207 
1,687,134 
2,407,688 
3,414,058 
2, 664, 719 
1,474,471 
1,571,862 
26,616,965 
28,099,675 


Analysis  of  Import  Trade. 

With  the  excliange  vahio  of  tlie  silver  (hilhir  ranaing'  from  73  to  89 
cents  gold,  the  import  trade  in  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  field 
normally  would  have  been  greatl}'  stimulated,  but  high  prices  at 
home  and  many  interferences  with  trade  on  account  of  the  war  and 
political  troubles  in  China  counteracted  tliis  stimulating  influence 
and,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  trade  was  governed  by  other  and  more 
controlling  factors.  On  the  whole  the  import  trade  was  rather  l)et- 
ter  than  had  been  anticipated.  During  the  year  freight  accommoda- 
tions eased  somcAvhat  and  rates  lowered  a  little.  Tlie  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  inability  of  shippers  in  the  United  States  and  Euroi)e  to 
secure  export  permits. 

In  cotton  i)iore  goods,  usually  considered  the  staple  or  standard  im- 
port commodity  in  Hongkong  trade,  the  supplies  were  A^ery  meager 
and  prices  Avere  high  but,  as  in  other  years,  the  great  mass  of  goods 
came  from  Manchester  district.  The  Japanese  manufacturers  came 
in  .strongly  in  comi)etition  Avith  the  British  goods,  Avhile  the  T^'^nited 
States  made  little  headway  in  it.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  Avere 
regulated  closely  by  the  Government  but  Averc  very  heavy,  this  market 
being  draAvn  u])on  heavily  by  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
India,  and  the  East  Indies,  generally.  Imports  of  flour,  cotton  yarn, 
machinery,  in  fact,  of  nearly  all  of  the  large  staple  items  of  the  im- 
port trade,  Avere  far  below  normal  and  represented  merely  Avhat  could 
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be  spared  this  market  for  its  actual  necessities  from  countries  at 
war.  Immediately  after  tlie  signing  of  tlie  armistice  a  feeling  of 
uncertaint}^  l3ecame  manifest  and  there  was  a  strong  disposition  in  the 
last  few  months  of  the  year  to  a^vait  lower  j^rices.  The  certainty  that 
the  war  was  nearing  a  favorable  conclusion,  which  became  more  and 
more  marked  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  affected  orders  greatly, 
while  the  actual  signing  of  the  armistice  led  to  the  cancellation  of 
orders  upon  a  most  serious  scale.  This  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
the  policy  of  awaiting  lower  prices  before  buying  anything  but  the 
most  pressing  necessities  carried  over  into  the  ncAv  year. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

The  yeai-  was  one  of  continued  misfortune  in  the  trade  in  cotton- 
piece  goods.  There  was,  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  securing  sup- 
plies which,  in  itself,  would  have  prevented  much  free  or  satisfac- 
tory trading,  but  aside  from  this  there  were  two  other  factors  which 
prevented  trade,  one  being  that  prices  were  too  high  to  admit  of 
much  buying  for  ordinaiy  Chinese  consumption  and  the  other  ihc 
continued  disorder  in  South  China  which  prevented  the  development 
of  normal  demand  or  deliveries  when  once  demand  existed.  The 
general  turnover  was  probably  only  about  half  the  normal.  The  bulk 
of  goods  imported  was  British,  as  usual,  but  there  was  marked  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  Japanese  goods  coming  into  the  field  botli  in 
the  way  of  standard  gray  shirtings  and  sheetings,  which  form  a 
large  part  of  the  trade,  and  of  fancies  in  which  Japan  until  recently 
has  done  nothing.  Imports  included  about  4,200  bales  of  gray  goods, 
including  shirtings,  slieetings,  drills,  T  cloths,  Mexican  ducks,  canvas, 
and  gray  and  unbleached  cloths;  and  about  6,700  bales  of  white  goods, 
including  shirtings,  sheetings,  T  cloths,  irishes,  drills,  nainsooks,  and 
muslins. 

Of  xhe>e  imports  Japan  furnislied  about  one-half  of  the  gray  goods 
and  Great  Britain  most  of  the  remainder.  Great  Britain  furnished 
most  of  tlie  white  goods.  The  United  States  did  pracaictlly  nothing 
in  piece  goods  proper,  American  sliipments  including  onlv  about 
$60,000  worth  of  canvas  and  ducks,  about  $40,000  worth  of  taffeta 
umbrella  cloths,  about  $18,000  worth  of  dyed  suitings  (in  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  American  opportunity  in  the  future),  and 
18,671  dozen  handkerchiefs,  valued  at  about  $20,000. 

Future  of  the  Trade. 

Prospects  for  the  new  year  are  not  very  bright  both  because  of  con- 
tinued disturbances  in  South  China  and  of  the  continued  high  price 
of  all  cotton  goods  in  producing  centers.  So  long  as  present  prices 
continue  the  Chinese  consumer  can  not  afford  foreign-style  fabrics 
but  falls  back  upon  native  weaves.  Tlie  increase  in  the  use  of  native 
cloth  in  the  past  three  years  in  South  China  has  been  very  large  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  result  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Japanese  competition  will  probably  be  felt  even  more  during  the 
coming  year  than  it  has  during  the  past.  With  each  season  Japanese 
manufacturers  secure  more  and  more  of  this  market  in  cotton  goods, 
not  only  in  proportionate  amount  in  the  various  (jualities,  but  in 
the  numbei-  of  lines  of  goods  manufactured.  So  far  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  in  the  trade  in  white  goods,  which  mostly  sup- 
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plies  the  dyeing  establishments  in  South  China  with  material  for 
dyeing  foreign-made  cloths  into  natis'e-style  fabrics.  Japanese 
manufacturers  at  present  control  the  trade  in  dyed  flannelettes,  prints, 
colored  satins,  cotton  coatings,  and  similar  goods  and  have  an  in- 
creasing hold  on  the  trade  in  plain  and  figured  poplins,  black  Italians 
and  Venetians,  and  similar  goods. 

The  year  on  the  whole  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  dealers,  for 
much  of  their  trade  was  done  in  goods  which  could  not  be  replaced 
at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  the  end  of  the  war  led  to 
more  or  less  of  a  collapse  in  the  market,  which  left  them  with  costly 
stocks  and  a  doubtful  market.  These  conditions  hung  over  into  the 
new  year.  Until  there  is  a  great  lowering  in  price-s  not  even  high 
silver  exchange  will  make  trading  possible,  and  continued  lawlessness 
in  the  country  districts  and  uncertainty  as  to  prices  combine  to  make 
trading  difficult  otherwise. 
The  Cotton-Yarn  Trade. 

There  were  extraordinary  ups  and  downs  in  the  cotton-yarn  trade 
during  the  year.  The  hold  Japan  has  secured  during  the  past  three 
years  upon  the  fine-count  yarn  trade  continued  and  even  strengthened. 
American  knitting  yarns  completely  dropped  out  of  the  market  for 
the  time  being  as  a  result  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
export  restrictions.  At  present  Japan  has  practicall}'  the  whole  of 
this  trade,  although  it  is  probable  that  it  will  go  back  to  the  United 
States  when  normal  conditions  are  restored,  for  the  American  yarn 
is  much  superior  to  other  yarns  sold  on  this  market  and  will  be  used 
in  preference  to  all  others  if  a  supplj^  can  be  had  at  a  workable  price. 
In  the  coarser  yarns  Japan  made  considerable  advance  in  the  trade 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  later  conditions  in  Japan  itself, 
because  of  cotton  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  war  I'estrictions 
generally,  became  such  that  yarn  prices  reached  an  unheard  of  level, 
and  Hongkong  supplies  for  a  time  were  drawn  uj)on  for  reshipment 
to  Japan. 

The  trade  with  India  was  hampered  a  good  deal  during  the  year 
by  the  difficulty  of  financing  transactions.  Imports  of  all  kinds  of 
yarn  during  the  year  are  placed  at  149,359  bales  of  400  pounds,  as 
compared  with  142,000  bales  last  year.  Of  the  imports  this  year 
61,237  bales,  valued  at  $26,616,906,  were  Japanese,  as  compared  with 
38,000  bales  of  Japanese  yarn  last  year.  Japanese  yarn  constituted 
41  per  cent  of  the  1918  imports,  Indian  49  per  cent,  and  China  and 
Great  Britain  furnished  nearly  all  the  rest. 

Trade  in  Woolens  Very  Dull. 

The  trade  in  woolens  was  very  dull  during  the  past  year.  As  a 
result  of  high  prices  Chinese  consumers,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  returned  largely  to  the  use  of  (luilted  garments  in  place  of 
the  more  or  less  foreign-style  clothing  many  of  them  had  adopted, 
and  demand  for  all  grades  of  woolen  piece  goods  fell  off.  Supplies 
also  were  small  and  difficult  to  secure  at  any  price.  The  trade  existed 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  for  the  past  two  j'ears,  and  the  mild  winter 
m  South  China  of  the  current  season  did  away  with  all  chance  of 
trade.  There  was  a  small  demand  from  time  to  time  for  woolen 
blankets  but  the  supply  was  so  limited  and  the  prices  so  high  that 
little  business  was  done.    A  fair  amount  of  such  goods,  including 
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cotton  and  b;\lf-eotton  blankets,  came  from  the  TTnited  States.  Of 
the  total  hnj)ortH  of  woolens,  inclmlinfi;  i)laiikets  and  heavy  .i>oods, 
valued  at  $l,039,()4o,  Great  Britain  supplied  aljout  00  per  cent,  North 
China  furnishing  juost  of  the  remainder.  Of  the  cotton  and  silk, 
woolen  and  silk,  ;uid  woolen  and  cotton  mixtures,  amounting  to  a 
value  of  $119,64:8,  Great  Britain  furnished  about  75  per  cent,  the 
balance  being  widely  scattered. 

Imports  of  Metals. 

The  trade  in  metals  during  the  year  was  largely  Avith  the  United 
States.  Imports  of  metals  for  Hongkong's  field  in  South  China  and 
for  resale  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  India,  Java,  and  the  East  Indies, 
generally  were  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  trade  during  the  past 
year  or  any  previous  year.  The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  alone 
reached  a  total  value  of  $13,714,101  gold,  of  which  the  United  States 
furnished  82  per  cent.  Tlie  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  largely  a  matter  of  what  supplies  could  be  secured  from  the 
United  States,  and  high  prices  and  high  freight  rates  prevailed. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in 
demand  due  to  the  increasingly  strong  feeling  that  the  end  of  the 
war  and  its  high  prices  was  in  sight,  and  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  there  was  an  immediate  collapse  of  the  trade  for  the  time 
being. 

Imports  of  tin  plate  Avere  lieloAv  normal  largely  as  a  matter  of 
Government  control,  and  during  the  year  several  of  Hongkong's 
industries  were  seriously  embarrassed  l\y  a  lack  of  material  for  tins 
for  their  products.  Later  Avhen  exports  from  the  United  States  were 
allowed  there  Avas  a  fair  supplj^  in  sight,  but  under  pressure  of  peace 
prospects  prices  fell  and  cancellation  of  orders  Avas  common.  Of  the 
total  imports,  valued  at  $2,197.5.32,  the  United  States  furnished  8-1 
per  cent. 

Stocks  of  Avire  nails  again  reached  too  high  a  point  Avith  a  resultant 
drag  in  the  market.  Tavo  years  ago  imports  Avei\'  made  in  a  volume 
not  justified  by  the  dcmarid  at  the  time,  and  the  i-iocks  then  accinnu- 
lated  have  liung  over  the  market  ever  since.  The  disturbances  in 
South  China  and  the  Ioav  Ijiiying  poAvcr  of  the  people  generally  made 
the  usual  sales  impossible.  The  result  of  oversupph'  and  short  de- 
mand was  such  that,  with  peace  prospects  ahead,  the  price  of  nails  in 
Hongkong  fell  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent  below  replacing  cost  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  building  noAV  going  on  in  Hongkong  and  Avith  imjiroved 
conditions  in  the  interior,  a  fair  balance  Avill  be  established  during 
the  coming  year.  The  total  imports  Avere  valued  at  $1,9G3,027,  the 
United  States  fui-nishing  00  per  cent. 

Demand  for  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel,  including  rods  and  bars, 
hoop  steel  and  angles,  Avas  steady  during  the  year  until  the  closing 
months  Avhen  it  was  affected  somewhat  by  peace  prospects.  There 
Avas  difficulty  in  securing  supplies,  but  the  market  remained  fairly 
well  supplied  most  of  the  time.  Prices  fell  off'  about  20  per  c<int 
with  the  advent  of  peace,  although  replacing  costs  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  demand  for  angles  Avas  particularly  good 
tlie  whole  of  the  year  and  trading  in  them  tniifomily  profitable. 
There  Avas  also  a  good  market  for  galvanized  wire. 
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Demand  for  Steel  Plates  and  Structural  Steel — ^Nonferrous  Metals. 

Steel  plates  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairs  were  the  critical 
feature  of  the  trade  for  the  whole  year.  The  demand  for  such  m,a- 
terials,  aside  from  materials  for  ship  construction,  which  usually 
have  been  arranged  for  independently  of  the  open  market  through 
Government  agencies,  was  very  keen  at  all  times  and  on  several  oc- 
casions amounted  almost  to  a  panic.  Local  prices  ranged  from  25  to 
30  cents  gold  per  pound  and  even  40  cents  was  secured  for  some  of  the 
thicker  plates.  Tlie  year  closed  with  falling  prices  and  uncertain 
demand.  There  was  little  sale  during  the  year  of  black  plates.  The 
total  import  of  plates  was  valued  at  $7,544,001,  of  which  the  United 
States  sold  substantially  90  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  structural  steel  was  far  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  much  of  the  constru(;tion  and  repair  work  on  buildings  in  Hong- 
kong, as  well  as  in  the  South  China  field,  were  carried  out  with  hard- 
wood substitutes.  Ordinary  length  beams  ranged  from  9  to  12  cents 
gold  per  pound,  according  to  size  and  section  and  special  demand. 
Reinforced  concrete  construction  has  modified  the  demand  for  I 
beams  very  materially,  but  the  demand  for  such  beams  in  the  imme- 
diate future  will  doubtless  be  strong.  Trade  in  reinforcement  for 
concrete  has  been  large  and  miich  of  the  time  was  limited  only  by 
what  sup]3lies  could  be  had.  It  is  likely  that  demand  for  this  ma- 
terial in  this  field  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  be  particularly 
heavy. 

Trade  in  nonferrous  metals  was  dull,  because  of  a  lack  of  supplies 
and  uncertain  demand.  Imports  of  lead,  which  in  normal  years  are 
very  large  for  resale  to  China  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  linings 
for  tea  ctiests  and  of  pewter  ware  and  foil,  were  small  largely  because 
of  restrictions  on  the  reexport  of  the  metal  from  the  colony.  A  fair 
trade  was  developed  in  the  metal  as  soon  as  restrictions  were  re- 
moved. Prices  during  the  year  declined  about  25  per  cent  as  a  result, 
of  the  restrictions,  but  the  year  clo.sed  with  substantiall}-  the  level  of 
the  opening  prices. 

There  was  a  fair  trade  in  yellow  metal  for  ship  sheathing  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  about  76  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  inabilitj- 
of  American  manufacturers  to  enter  the  field  during  part  of  the  year. 
This  trade  can  be  made  almost  entirely  American  under  normal 
conditions. 

Imports  of  zinc  and  various  other  metals  used  in  the  industries 
were  as  small  as  local  demand  could  get  along  with.  Prices  were 
high  and  usually  imports  were  made  on  local  order  and  for  a  par- 
ticular purpase.  The  general  local  market  in  such  materials  is  dead. 
Of  the  imports  of  copper,  valued  at  $408,764,  Japan  furnished  nearlj' 
60  per  cent,  the  United  States  furnishing  about  15  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  being  widely  scattered.  Japan  furnished  most  of  the  brass 
imported.  The  United  States  furnished  about  half  of  the  imports 
of  zinc,  the  rest  being  widely  scattered.  Quicksilver,  which  was 
imported  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  vermilion,  came  in  to  the 
value  of  $715,548,  mostly  from  China.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
one  period  during  the  year  to  import  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
but  war  regulations  prevented. 
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Machinery  Imports  Mostly  from  America. 

With  the  war  in  Enropo  drawing  all  possible  strength  from  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  with  uncertain  finance 
and  scarcity  of  raw  materials  in  sight,  it  was  but  natural  that  imports 
of  machinery  of  all  sorts  were  comparatively  small.  What  trade 
there  was  came  mostly  from  the  United  States,  but  the  chief  other 
feature  of  the  year  was  increasing  competition  from  Japan  and  from 
China  itself  in  many  lines  of  standard  machinery.  High  costs  pre- 
vented any  advancement  of  new  enterprises,  while  all  other  demands 
were  held  down  to  a  minimum  for  the  same  reason. 

The  laid-down  cost  of  most  standard  machinery,  including  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  miicliine  tools,  boiler-shop  supplies,  and  equipment, 
blaclvsinith-shop  o(|uipment,  and  all  similar  goods,  will  average  about 
200  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices  even  allowing  for  favorable  exchange, 
while  the  increase  in  cost  in  Hongkong  of  electrical  goods  and  equip- 
ment Avill  be  100  to  200  per  cent.  Power-house  equipment  has  in- 
creased 150  per  cent  on  an  average.  War  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  machinery  also  served  to  reduce  trade,  for  uncertain  deliveries 
made  it  bnpossible  to  develop  any  other  than  the  most  j^ressing  enter- 
prises. 
Electrical  Supplies  and  Equipment — Railway  Material. 

In  electrical  supplie-s  and  equipment  actual  imports  were  small. 
The  chief  Hongkong  power  concern  ordered  several  machines  in  the 
United  States  for  its  new  plant,  some  of  which  arrived  before  tlie  end 
of  the  year ;  and  the  chief  Canton  power  concern  ordered  a  complete 
new  plant  in  the  United  States,  though  none  of  the  equipment  was 
actually  delivered  during  the  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  reorganization  and  reequipment  of  other  power  concei£ns 
though  orders  have  not  yet  been  placed.  In  electrical  supplies,  Japa- 
nese competition  has  especially  been  felt.  The  Japanese  factories 
have  been  turning  out  cheap  fittings,  lamps,  fans,  wiras,  cables,  con- 
duits, small  motors,  and  all  similar  goods  at  prices  which  can  not  be 
touched  bj'  American  and  European  manufacturers  for  standard 
goods.  These  goods  are  cheap  and  flimsy,  but  for  the  time  being  at 
least  they  answer  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  user  and  have, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  large  share  of  the  trade  in  this  line. 
Electric  lamps  and  a  considerable  line  of  fittings  and  supplies  also 
are  being  made  in  China  itself.  Competition  in  such  lines  in  the 
immediate  future  between  American  and  European  standard  goods 
and  these  cheap  local  supplies  will  be  very  keen,  and  it  is  probable 
that  onh'  by  long  and  somewhat  costly  experience  will  the  Chinese 
consumer  learn  that  standard  goods  are  economical  in  the  long  run. 

Imports  of  railway  material  and  equipment  were  very  small  as  a 
rasult  of  war  restrictions.  Two  American  locomotives  seem  to  be 
the  only  imports  in  that  line.  All  the  railways  in  this  field  need 
equipment  badly  but  have  been  prevented  from  securing  even  the 
most  necessary  supplies  because  of  export  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  So  soon  as  prices  become  a  little  more  normal 
there  will  be  strong  demand  for  nearly  all  lines  of  such  materials  and 
equipment. 

Miscellaneous  machinerj-  also  was  called  for  in  vain  in  a  good 
maay  cases,  such  as  equipment  for  a  packing  and  canning  establish- 
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laeiit  in  Hongkoiio-.  woodwoi-kin*!-  machiiiory.  and  elevators  for  new 
binl(lini4s.  There  is  a  steady  ileniand  for  marine  motors  and  a  good 
many  American  motois  of  this  sort  have  l^een  imported  during'  the 
year  though  th('  bulk  of  the  trade  still  is  British.  Competition  from 
Japan  and  China  itself  also  was  felt  in  this  line  and  one  Chinese  con- 
cern (The  Hip  Tung  Wah  Co.  of  Canton),  built  up  quite  a  good  and 
apparently  pernument  trade  in  such  engines.  All  such  engines  are 
copies  of  American  and  European  models  and  usually  are  not  very 
reliable,  but  they  meet  the  demand  among  Chinese  users  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  and  will  doubtless  compete  with  American  and  European 
engines  indefinitely.  The  United  States  did  most  business  in  marine 
motors,  industrial  machinery,  ujachine  tools,  pumping  niachineiy. 
and  in  miscellaneous  lines. 
Imports  of  Building  Materials. 

Imports  of  building  materi;ils  of  all  sorts  varied  greatly,  largely 
as  a  matter  of  adapting  needs  to  the  freight  space  available.  Tlie 
paint  trade,  which  rests  more  upon  the  needs  of  shipping  entering 
the  port  than  upon  building  requirements  in  Hongkong  oi'  J^outli 
China,  was  far  belo"VA'  normal  and  Avas  characterized  by  increasing 
competition  from  Japan  with  American  and  Eui'opean  ])aint 
products.  Fair  supplies  of  ])aint  came  from  Great  jjritain,  but  the 
considerable  stocks  in  the  colony  Avere  drawn  upon  as  in  the  two 
years  prcAious.  British  pain(s  on  the  whole  held  their  OAvn  in  the 
trade  in  a  remiirkable  Avay,  largely  because  they  are  especially  suited 
to  the  climatic  conditions  to  be  met  with  in  Hongkong  and  at  sea  in 
this  part  of  the  Avorld.  Japan  furnished  considerable  quantities  of 
paint  materials,  ])ut  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
market  tifter  the  Avar.  Native-made  paints  of  A'arious  sorts  came  into 
more  general  use,  and  considerable  <iuantities  Avere  exported  to  out- 
ports. 

The  total  imports  of  paint  and  paint  materials,  other  than  oils, 
coming  into  the  colony  Avere  valued  at  $073,703  gold,  Avhile  {^xports 
Avere  almost  double  that  amount.  Of  the  straight  paints,  Gre^it 
Britain  furnL'^hed  33  per  cent  and  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
China  most  of  the  balance.  Of  the  imports  of  varnishes,  amounting 
in  value  to  $311,205,  French  Indo-China  furnished  more  than  half 
and  the  T"'nited  States  most  of  the  balance. 

Ordinary  windoAv  glass  Avas  imported  almost  entirely  from  Japan 
as  a  result  of  freight  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
congestion  on  American  railways.  Im]M)rts  of  single-strength  glass 
amounted  to  about  30,000  boxes,  of  which  the  Fiiiled  Slates  furnished 
no  more  than  -2,000  boxes,  and  Japan  practically  all  the  rest.  Im- 
ports of  double-strength  glass  amounted  to  about  r»00  boxes,  ]prac- 
tically  all  from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  plate  and  mirror 
glass  for  local  use  amounted  to  only  about  50,000  square  feet,  as 
compared  witli  lAvice  that  amount  la^t  year,  and  of  the  imports  this 
year  the  United  States  furnished  42.000  square  feet  and  Great 
Britain  (lu-  balance.  There  were  also  imports  of  figured  plate  glass 
to  the  amount  of  aixmt  5,500  s(|uare  feet,  practically  all  from  Great 
Britain.  I'air  inqiorts  of  Avired  gla^s  from  the  Unit<>d  States  passed 
through  the  colony  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  total  imports  of 
glass  of  all  grades  into  Hongkong  for  local  use  and  reexport 
amounted  to  1,17(),()54  i^quare  feel  of  sheet  or  pane  glass  antl  101,128 
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square  feet  of  plate  glass,  the  exports  being  1,933,001  and  167,052 
square  feet,  respectively. 
Hardware  Supplies. 

Imports  of  hardware  were  rather  light  because  of  export  restric- 
tions, but  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  building  hardware  for 
local  use,  which  continued  into  1919,  which  is  likel^y  to  increase  as 
soon  as  prices  are  reduced,  and  especially  as  soon  as  conditions  up- 
country  are  such  as  to  permit  the  movement  of  any  goods  in  that 
direction.  Considerable  material  of  this  sort  is  made  locally  as  a 
result  of  high  prices  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  supplies. 

Aside  from  nails  which  are  included  in  iron  and  steel  returns,  the 
chief  imports  of  hardware  into  Hongkong  include  brass  bolts,  screws, 
nails,  and  wire  to  the  value  of  $98,925,  of  which  about  two-thirds  came 
from  Japan  and  most  of  the  rest  from  the  United  States;  copper 
bolts,  wire,  and  nails  to  the  value  of  $129,257,  of  which  43  per  cent 
c,ame  from  Japan,  about  IG  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  rest  widely  scattered;  iron  and  steel  bolts  and  screws  valued  at 
about  $450,000,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  about  seven- 
eighths;  and  about  $300,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  hardware,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  about  one-third,  Japan  a  little 
less,  and  Great  Britain  and  China  most  of  the  balance.  Hardware 
in  other  lines,  cutlery,  kitchen  ware,  enameled  "ware  of  all  sorts, 
stoves,  and  the  like,  liave  been  kept  down  to  minimum  requirements 
and  prices  have  been  too  high  for  use  among  the  Chinese. 

Imports  of  Chemicals. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  the  supply  of  chemicals  from  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  was  practically  negligible  and  the  market  had 
to  depend  upon  what  the  United  States  could  export  or  what  could 
be  secured  from  Japan.  Export  restrictions  in  the  United  States 
affected  the  trade,  particularl}'  in  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash,  glycerine, 
ammonia,  and  various  forms  of  potash.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  supply  most  of  the  trade  in  standard  goods,  such  as  quinine, 
castor  oil,  ioclororm,  ipecac,  sugar  of  milk,  various  acids,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  practically  all  forms  of  tabloid  and  other  prepared 
medicines.  Japan  furnished  a  share  of  the  heavy  chemicals,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  acids,  and  some  soap-making  supplies. 

In  nearly  all  linens  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  supplies,  and 
many  items  on  the  list  of  druggist's  sundries  have  been  unobtainable 
in  Hongkong  for  several  years.  Trade  in  acids  was  more  or  less 
dull  the  whole  of  the  year,  but  prices  steadily  advanced.  The  supply 
of  sulphuric  acid  came  largely  from  Japan.  Carbolic  acid  came 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  though  small  lots  came  through  from 
Great  Britain.  Japan  supplied  practically  all  the  acetic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  imported.  Potash  products  came  mostly  from  Japan, 
but  small  business  was  done  in  bichromate,  chloride,  or  carbonate. 

Soda  products  were  in  strong  demand  but  prices  so  advanced  dur- 
ing the  year  that  the  consumers  could  not  follow  them.  Little 
English  caustic  soda  has  reached  Honkong  in  over  two  years.  The 
American  product  controlled  the  situation  until  it  was  shut  from 
export  by  war  restrictions,  Japan  then  taking  the  entire  market.  The 
amount  of  soda  ash  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
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far  below  requirements,  and  the  volume  of  trade  Avas  small  because 
of  liigli  prices.  Ammonia  [)roducts  continued  to  come  mostlj'^  from 
Great  Ihitain.  Tlie  total  iuiports  of  chemicals  into  Hongkong 
amounted  in  value  to  $2,318,039.  The  trade  was  far  below  normal, 
although  exceedingly  Iiigh  prices  brought  the  value  of  the  trade  much 
nearer  the  average  than  the  trade  actually  done  justified. 

Trade  in  Chinese  Medicines. 

The  trade  in  ginseng  was  very  irregular  and,  as  a  rule,  the  prices 
received  for  the  root  were  below  normal,  though  the  return  in  gold 
was  fair  bc^eause  of  high  exchange.  The  imports  during  the  year 
are  placed  at  020  barrels  of  cultivated  and  306  barrels  of  the  wild 
varieties,  amounting  in  all  to  about  184,000  pounds,  A'alued  at  $1,807,- 
976,  of  which  $1,368,698  worth  came  from  the  United  States,  $80,943 
from  Japan  and  Chosen,  and  the  rest  from  North  China,  Ginseng 
from  the  United  States  was  in  rather  weak  demand,  while  good  wild 
varieties  brouglit  good  prices  ]>ractically  the  whole  of  the  season. 
The  upset  condition  of  affairs  in  China  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  weakness  in  the  demand  for  the  root,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  marked  revival  in  the  trade  before  the  next  autumn 
season  and  until  deliveries  in  the  interior  are  rendered  more  safe. 

Imports  of  other  Chinese  medicines  ran  rather  below  normal. 
Some  deeriiorn  from  the  United  States  was  received  but  was  not 
l^repared  exactly  as  the  Chinese  demand  and  did  not  bring  as  good 
prices  as  might  have  been  possible.  There  was  a  fair  trade  in  musk 
from  west  Ci)iiia,  ihe  United  States  taking  most  of  the  stock  which 
amounted  to  a1>out  $125,000. 
Imports  of  Kerosene  and  Oil. 

Imports  of  p'jtroleum  an.d  pclroloum  products  into  the  Honglcong 
field  during  the  year  >vere  about  one-fourth  of  the  usual  volume,  but 
all  things  considered  the  trado  managed  a  difficult  situation  very 
well.  Th(>  total  imports  for  the  year  are  placed  at  21,300,000  gal- 
lons of  kerosene,  of  which  10,400,000  gallons  were  American  and 
10,900,000  galhnis  \^ere  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  A  total  of 
114,000  gallons  ai  gjisoline  were  imported,  of  Avhich  30.000  were  from 
tliQ  United  States  and  tlie  rest  from  the  East  Indies.  Imports  of 
fuel  oil  amounted  to  45,000  tons,  all  of  which  came  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  of  all  other  oils,  to  some 
extent,  was  under  the  control  of  military  or  naval  authority  and  in 
general  was  so  managed  that  actual  famine  was  prevented,  although 
at  times  the  stock  of  oil  of  various  gi-ades  on  hand  was  low,  and 
during  most  of  the  season  the  amount  of  oil  to  be  sold  in  any  par- 
ticular districts  was  apportioned  according  to  trade  in  previous 
years  and  was  limited  by  allotment. 

Prici's  during  the  j^ear  were  very  high  and  only  the  high  value  of 
silver  uiade  it  possible  for  the  consumption  of  oil  by  Chinese  to  con- 
tinue. As  it  v>as,  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  the  poorer  classes  was 
very  small  ixnd  most  of  them  turned  to  native  peanut  oil  for  illumina- 
tion. Trade  in  the  interior  was  gieatly  restricted  by  ccjntinued 
piracies  and  robberies,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  deliveries  and  the 
adultoi'atii)n  of  American  oil  also  continued  with  little  nbatement. 

The  fall  iu  IVoights  already  annouurod  is  oxpeitod  td  give  a  full 
supply  of  oil  of  all  grades  in  the  iunncdiatc  future,  and  there  is 
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every  indication  that  the  imports  in  1919  will  approach  normal  and 
that  the  trade  on  the  whole  Avill  soon  reach  its  proper  volume.  Con- 
tinued high  exchange  is  giving  great  assistance  in  meeting  the  high 
prices  ohtaining  in  producing  countries.  It  is  likely  that  the  com- 
petition of  electric  light  in  the  coast  cities  and  more  advanced  dis- 
tricts will  be  felt  again  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  but  in  the 
mtanwhile  new  markets  in  the  interior  are  being  developed  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  material  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  American  and  other  oil  sold  through  the  Hongkong  organizations. 
Clothing"  and  Haberdashery. 

There  was  little  change  in  1918  in  the  trade  in  ready-made  clothing 
of  all  sorts  from  that  of  the  year  previous.  Practically  nothing  is 
done  in  ready-made  outer  clothing  for  men,  although  two  or  three 
attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  such  business.  So  long  as  Chi- 
nese tailors  can  make  low-grade  clothing  as  cheaply  as  they  do, 
however,  there  is  little  chance  for  clothing  business  on  the  American 
method.  Imports  of  fine  underwear  continued  to  come  mostly  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  staying  in  the  trade 
remarkably  well  in  view  of  war  conditions.  Cheaper  grades  of 
underwear  came  from  Japan,  that  country  furnishing  85  per  cent  of 
the  half  million  dollars  Avorth  of  singlets  imported.  They  also  were 
made  locally,  especiallv  in  cheap  trades. 

Cheap  hosiery  has  been  almost  entirely  Japanese  and  Hongkong 
made,  Japan  furnishing  two-thirds  of  the  $300,000  imported,  while 
Hongkong  itself  exported  nearly  $1,500,000  worth.  American  hosiery 
controlled  the  fine  trade.  Some  advance  was  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  shirts,  collars,  and  similar  supplies,  though  the 
trade  in  general  clings  to  British  collars,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
largely  to  Japanese  and  Hongkong-made  shirts.  In  spite  of  war  re- 
strictions, British  linens  and  similar  goods  continued  to  suppi}'  the 
Hongkong  market. 

Beady-made  clothing  for  women  advanced  a  little  in  the  American 
direction,  although  most  of  the  finer  imports  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  were  from  France.  American  corsets  and  similar  goods 
control  the  market,  and  there  is  increasing  demand  for  American 
readj^-made  underwear  fo-r  women,  not  only  in  the  knit  lines  but  in 
the  fancy  silk  and  linen  lines,  which  come  into  direct  competition 
with  the  hand-made  garments,  usually  embroidered,  made  in  the  Far 
East  and  most  commonly  used  heretofore.  Export  restrictions  pre- 
vented iVmerican  manufacturers  from  securing  any  material  part  of 
this  trade  which  has  been  largely  held  in  abeyance  during  the  past 
two  years. 

American-made  shoes  had  full  control  of  the  market  in  finer  grades 
of  footwear  both  for  men  and  women,  furnishing  over  two-thirds  of 
the  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes.  Imports  w^ere  smaller  than 
usual,  because  of  high  prices,  which  even  high  exchange  could  not 
materially  overcome.  A  very  small  trade  in  British  shoes  was  done 
and  promises  to  revive  in  the  immediate  future.  I^ut  the  chief  competitor 
of  American  footwear  is  likely  to  be  in  the  hand-made  article  of  the 
Chinese  shoemakers.  Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  of  all  grades,  in- 
cluding cloth  Chinese  shoes  which  amount  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  were  valued  at  substantially  $500,000  last  year.    Leather  shoes 
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to  a  Vciluc  of  about  $180,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth  were  re- 
exported, were  also  inchided. 

Imports  of  foreign-style  hats  and  caps  were  valued  at  $493,776,  of 
which  60  per  cent,  being"  the  cheaper  grades,  came  from  Japan  and 
most  of  the  remainder,  the  finer  grades,  from  Great  Britain.  Trade 
in  all  lines  of  foreign  clothing  was  greatly  curtailed  by  reason  of  high 
prices  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  some  of  the  lines  at  any  price. 
The  Chinese  as  a  rule  promptly  turn  to  native-style  garments,  made 
in  Hongkong  or  in  near-by  districts  in  China,  whenever  prices  range 
high  or  there  is  any  difficulty  in  securing  foreign  supplies, 

roods  and  Food  Products. 

Imports  of  food  products  of  a  miscellaneous  sort,  especially  canned 
fruits,  jams,  preserves,  meats,  breakfast  foods,  and  the  like,  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  and  Australia,  with  a  little 
com])etition  from  Japan  in  some  lines  such  as  canned  lish.  Imports 
of  all  such  goods  have  been  the  lowest  in  volume  for  many  years  and 
have  been  confined  much  of  the  time  to  the  most  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  market.  Export  restrictions  in  the  ITnited  States  pre- 
vented any  free  trading,  Avhile  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  from  Australia 
maintai)ied  an  effective  barrier  against  that  source  of  supply. 

A  i^urprisingly  large  trade  in  American  condensed  milk  was  de- 
veloped during  the  year,  largely  for  military  purposes,  although  there 
is  a  good  trade  in  that  commodity  at  all  times.  The  total  imports 
into  the  colony  from  all  countries  during  the  vear  were  valued  at 
$3,881,410  of  which  $3,611,500  Avorth  came  froin  the  United  States. 
The  nornuil  imjjort  of  condensed  milk  into  Hongkong  has  been 
something  like  100,000  cases,  valued  at  al)out  $1,200,000  gold,  but  the 
normal  consumption  among  the  Chinese  has  been  increasing  from 
3'ear  to  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  trade  will  reach  a  large 
volume  in  the  immediate  future.  A  fair  stock  of  milk  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  Hongkong  on  which  all  parts  of  the  Far  East  draw. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  larger  portion  of  the  imports  came  from 
Switzerland,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  American 
manufacturers,  who  Avere  securing  an  increasing  portion  of  the  trade 
before  the  war,  will  have  a  much  larger  share. 

Imports  of  prepared  grain  foods  from  the  United  States  all  but 
ceased  during  the  year,  and  supplies  of  such  goods  from  Europe 
were  cut  off  three  years  ago.  Australia  came  into  the  market  with 
such  foods  and  probably  will  remain  a  strong  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  that  line  hereafter. 

American  cheese  and  other  dairy  products  increased  their  hold  on 
the  market  though  the  volmnc  of  business  was  small  because  of  war 
restrictions.  Cheese  to  the  value  of  about  $70,000,  out  of  the  $85,000 
worth  imported,  was  furnished  by  the  United  States.  Australia 
continued  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the  consumption  of 
butter  in  this  field,  including  a  large  supply  for  ships  fitting  out  at 
this  port.  Imports  of  hams  and  bacon  all  but  ceased,  the  supply  be- 
ing obtained  from  local  sources.  It  is  probable  that  this  local  supply 
will  continue  to  control  most  of  the  trade  indefinitel.y  in  the  future. 
Imports  of  fresh  meat  from  Australia  continued  in  very  small 
volume  only. 
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Dried  Fish,  Confectioneiy,  Fresh  Fruits,  and  Wines. 

Dried  fish,  a  large  volume  of  which  comes  into  Hongkons^  for  use 
of  the  native  population,  came  very  largely  from  Japan  and  Cliina 
coast  ports,  the  American  sup]3ly  being*  shut  off  for  a  time  although 
it  reached  a  value  of  alx)ut  $340,000.  The  fish  trade  of  Hongkong 
is  on  of  the  largest  items  in  the  whole  list  of  imports  and  exports 
oi  the  colony.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  191<S  reached 
$9,559,935,  wliile  the  exports  amounted  to  $9,093,351.  The  large 
value  of  exports  represented  mostly  the  sale  abroad  of  fish  caught 
and  cured  in  South  China  waters,  including  a  large  amount  of  tinned 
fish  shipped  to  Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Of  the  imports,  Japan  in  1918  furnished  over 
41  per  cent:  Indo-China  12  per  cent;  and  China,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Soiitli  Seas  nearly  all  the  rest.  Shark's  fins  and  cuttle  fish 
are  imported  from  all  over  the  eastern  world,  and  even  from  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  South  African  confectionery  came 
into  the  port  t-o  take  tlie  place  of  American  and  European  goods 
shut  out  by  war  restrictions.  Ameri.an  confectionery  came  into  the 
field  to  srme  extent  in  spite  of  restrictions  but  at  most  the  imports 
represented  an  effort  to  protect  long-established  trade.  On  the  other 
hand  Hongkong-made  confectionery  secured  a  strong  hold  on  certain 
classes  of  trade  in  the  outports  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  Hong- 
kong-made biscuits  and  cakes  (made  with  American  machinery  and 
under  the  direction  of  American  experts)  were  shipped  in  large 
quantities  during  the  past  year.  The  imports  of  confectionery  and 
sweet  meats  into  the  port  during  the  year  were  valued  at  $199,027, 
while  the  exports  from  the  colony  were  valued  at  $30f),496  gold.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  Phillippine-manufactured  chocolate 
came  into  tlie  Hongkong  market. 

The  import  trade  in  fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  was  con- 
tinued in  snuill  volume  to  hold  the  trade  together.  With  the  re- 
moval of  war  restrictions  it  is  likely  that  this  trade  will  expand  very 
greatly  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  as  shipping  facilities  increase. 
The  market  is  a  fairly  good  one  but  can  readily  be  overstocked.  The 
total  value  of  fresh  and  dried  fruit  imported  was  $878,785,  but  the 
exports,  made  up  mo-tly  of  Pearl  Eiver  delta  oranges,  lichees,  and 
other  Chinese  fruits,  jimounted  to  a  value  of  $1,991,045.  Fruits  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $64,142  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  about  half  that  amount. 

The  supply  of  wines  in  the  colony  was  short,  witli  the  result  that 
fair  amounts  of  American  wine  were  sold.  Australian  and  South 
African  wines  also  came  to  the  colony  in  small  volume.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  consumption  of  wines  and  of  alcoholic  beverages 
generally  is  much  on  the  decrease  in  this  part  of  the  Far  East, 

No  American  Flour  Imports. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  Hongkong  field  during  1918 
were  the  smallest  in  volume  for  many  years  and  no  American  flour 
whatever  was  included.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  only  700,509 
bags,  as  compared  with  1,072,089  bags  in  1917,  1.604.033' in  1910, 
2,075,129  in  1915,  3,939,754  in  1914,  5,176,623  bags  in  1913,  and  simi- 
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larly  large  iniports  in  the  veins  inim-sdiately  previous  thereto.  Of 
the  imports  in  1018  Austialia  furnished  312.001)  ba^s,  North  China 
322,000  bags,  and  Japa]i  42,500  bags.  This  limited  vohnne  of  imports 
Avas  due  primarily  to  scarce  freight  space  and  high  freight  rates  and 
to  the  high  cost  of  f1f)ur  in  tlie  producing  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

Chinese  consumption  of  wheat  flour  ceases  when  it  approaches 
prices  anything  like  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States  during  tl'ie 
past  three  years.  Imj)orts  from  Australia  were  made  possible  by  the 
release  of  (government  stocks  and  by  high  silver  exchange.  The  real 
supply  of  this  field,  however,  came  from  North  China,  which  shipped 
flour  direct  to  the  coast  ports  of  Foochow,  Amoy.  Swatow.  Canton, 
jind  lower  coast  cities.  In  normal  years  these  i)orts  secure  jnost  of 
their  supplies  through  Hongkong,  Shipments  from  North  China 
were  limited  by  the  comparatively  short  supply  of  wheat  and  Hour 
available  for  export.  The  imports  from  Japan  were  limited  by  Gov- 
ernment embargo.  Considerable  flour  from  Japan,  however,  was 
shipped  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Japanese  flour  came 
into  the  Hongkong  market  early  in  the  year  at  $2.G5  local  currency 
or  $1.(S8  gold  per  bag,  but  advanced,  soon  after  shipments  to  Europe 
commenced,  to  if^S.GO  local  currency  and  later  to  $3.70  local  curi'ency 
per  bag  or  to  $2.55  and  $2.03  gold.  x\.ustralian  flour  came  a  little 
higher  in  price  l)ut  was  much  better  in  cjuality.  Imports  of  rice  flour 
into  Hongkong  in  lOlS  were  heavy,  83.240  short  tons,  valued  at. 
$2,029,983,  being  imported,  practically  all  of  it  coming  from  Indo- 
China.  Rice  meal  or  rice  bran  came  in  to  the  amount  of  00.071  short 
tons,  valued  at  $1,575,734,  also  coming  entirely  fnmi  Tndo-China. 

Prospects  for  wheat  flon.r  th.e  coming  yen.r  depend  entirely  upon 
prices  and  the  i)ossil)i]ity  of  some  American  flour  being  released  for 
export  in  this  dirertion.  So  long  as  flour  costs  more  than  $2.50  local 
currency  per  bag — the  cost  in  gold  has  Jio  hearing  upon  the  sale  of 
flour  in  China — Chinese  consumers  will  use  other  foods.  At  current 
exchange  of  silver  flour  coidd  be  sold  here  in  consi(leral)le  quantities 
at  $1.85  gold  per  bag  c.  i.  f.,  but  until  that  level  is  reached  there  will 
be  little  demand  foi-  Hour  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
countr3^  The  loAvering  of  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  modifled  that  phase  of  the  situation,  but  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can wheat  sells  at  $2.50  per  bushel  no  American  flour  can  come  into 
this  market  in  any  considerable  <iuantity.  The  i)ast  year  ended  with 
stocks  of  only  :ibou(  3.20.000  bags  on  hand,  mostly  of  high-grade  Aus- 
tralian flour. 
Paper  and  Miscellaneous  Imports. 

Japan  retained  control  of  m<^st  of  the  paper  ti'ade,  which  rearhed 
a  value  of  more  than  $2,800,000  during  the  year,  furnishing  nearly 
06  per  cent.  The  heaviest  items  in  the  trade  arc  printing  paper  and 
foreign-style  ])aper,  in  which  Japan  had  almost  a  jucmopoly,  and 
paper  ware  in  which  China  furnished  some  of  the  raw  material  but 
the  export  of  which  from  Hongkong  is  nearly  three  times  the  impoi-ts. 
The  ijnpoi't  of  paper  is  closely  related  to  that  of  dyes,  for  a  large  ])or- 
tion  of  the  imports  of  paper  are  dyed  red  for  use  as  Chinese  sta- 
tionery. 

It  is  impo.ssible  to  give  any  fair  return  of  the  trade  in  dyes  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison.    The  imports  consisted  for  the  greatei"  j^art 
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of  mangrove  bark,  betel  nuts,  ciitch,  gambier,  and  miscellaneous  dyes, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  latter  coming  from  the  United  States.  Im- 
ports of  aniline  dyes  amounted  to  only  $33,101  in  value,  two-thirds 
coming  from  the  United  States.  American  dyes  are  beginning  to  get 
a  very  fair  hold  on  this  field,  however,  and  the  current  year's  trade 
will  probably  show  some  important  development. 

Motor  cars  and  cycles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $380,159,  the 
United  States  directly  or  indirectly  furnishing  the  whole  amount. 
About  one-third  of  the  imports  are  reexported  to  Indo-China  and 
countries  farther  south. 

There  is  no  fair  measure  of  the  gimny-bag  trade  passing  through 
the  port  for  the  record  of  transshipment  cargo,  and  through  cargo  is 
mixed  and  uncertain.  The  record  of  exports  shows  that  more  than 
$2,800,000  worth  of  bags  passed  through  the  colony,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete and  the  trade  is  actually  much  larger.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  imports  of  Manila  hemp  for  reexport.  Imports  for  use  in  the 
colony  amount  to  almost  $900,000,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not  ascer- 
tainable. 

Imports  of  sole  leather  were  valued  at  $3,963,403,  of  which  the 
Stroits  Settlements  furnished  about  three-fourths  and  Australia  most 
of  the  balance.  Imports  of  upper  leather  were  valued  at  $247,457, 
the  United  States  furnishing  a  little  more  than  half,  and  Australia 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  fair  amounts. 

The  matches  imported  reached  a  value  of  $3,405,217,  practically  all 
of  which  came  from  Japan.  The  imports  of  common  soap  amounted 
to  $615,466,  of  which  about  half  came  from  Great  Britain  and  most 
of  the  rest  from  Japan,  the  United  States  having  only  a  small  part 
in  the  trade.  Imports  of  toilet  soap  were  valued  at  $181, 16(),  the 
United  States  furnishing  about  20  per  cent,  Great  Britain  about  the 
same,  and  Japan  practically  all  the  balance. 

The  United  States  continues  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of 
toilet  and  dental  goods,  druggists'  sundries,  manufactures  of  rubber 
for  toilet  and  drug  purposes,  and  all  Limilar  goods.  It  has  a  fair  share 
of  the  trade  in  drugs  and  medicines  as  distinct  from  chemicals,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  items  in  this  line  from  other  returns. 
The  Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade  of  China  and  Hongkong,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  de- 
pends upon  China,  during  the  ]^afit  year  was  carried  on  in  spite  of  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  high  exchange  v-ilue  of  silver.  The  chief  items 
of  trade  reached  high  figures  only  because  they  represented  commodi- 
ties which  the  world  at  war  had  to  ha^■e  at  practically  any  price.  All 
European  markets  were  closed  to  exports  from  this  part  0+  the  world, 
except  for  a  few  commodities  shipped  under  Government  control, 
while  the  markets  of  the  United  States  were  limited  by  war  restric- 
tions which  made  all  exports  from  Hongkong  subject  to  Government 
supervision.  Exports  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India  also  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  high  exchange  and 
war  restrictions,  but  also  because  freight  connections  all  but  "ceased 
with  the  two  former  countries  and  even  with  India  were  reduced  to  a 
point  where  little  cargo  could  move. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  at  times  represented  almost  the  whole 
of  the  long-distance  trade,  and  the  declared  exports  to  that  country 
attained  the  highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  trade.     Eice  and  tin 
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"Were  the  chief  factors  in  this  total,  while  other  war  requirements,  such 
as  wolframite,  antimony,  vegetable  oils,  and  all  similar  commodities, 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  whole.  There  was  fair  export  of  some  of  the 
standard  goods  like  silk,  spices,  human  hair,  and  bristles,  but  the 
trade  as  a  whole  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  war,  and  when 
war  conditions  ceased  to  operate  or  when  war  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  them  the  trade  promptly  stopped. 

South  China  during  the  year  rested  its  prosperity  upon  the  most 
precarious  conditions,  chiefly  upon  the  permission  of  other  countries 
to  ship  its  produce.  Some  lines  of  industry  were  practically  stopped 
for  the  time  being — for  example,  the  production  of  mats  and  mat- 
tings, cord  for  sea-grass  furniture,  tea  mats,  pahn-leaf  fans,  and  simi- 
lar goods.  Tin  from  Yunnan  Province,  hides  and  skins  and  wolfram- 
i^'  from  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  Provinces,  and  silk  from  Kwang- 
tung  Province,  have  constituted  the  whole  support  of  the  southern 
Provinces  so  far  as  export  trade  has  been  concerned. 

The  Sugar  Trade. 

There  was  a  very  satisfactory  year  in  the  Migar  trade  dui-ing  lOl'R 
for  the  turnover  was  larger  than  usual  and  with  high  prices.  There 
was  a  good  demand  foi'  Java  whites  and  TTongkong  refined  sugars 
in  China,  and  until  the  close  of  the  year  when  Java  sugar  increased 
in  price  and  there  was  tightness  in  money  conditions  in  China,  as  a 
result  of  the  shortage  of  silver,  the  trade  was  quite  brisk.  Less 
refined  sugar  was  shipped  to  Europe  than  in  previous  seasons.  The 
imports  in  detail  were  as  follows : 


Coitatncs  of  origin. 


Sugar. 


Chiua 

Philippine  Islands. 

Indo-China 

Straits  Settlements 
Dutch  East  Indies . 
Hawaii 


Tons. 

24, 8S2 

98,1"  2 

1.320 

13,270 

;i:58.3r6 

149 


Candy. 


Total. 


474, 169 


Tom. 


10, 904 


Molacsos. 


n».?. 


10,904 


4.57 


Exports  of  sugar  during  the  past  year  were  Avideh'^  scattered.     The 
official  record,  somewhat  condensed,  indicates  exports  as  follows: 


Countries  of  destination. 


Chiua 

India  and  Kast  Indies 

Africa 

Central  and  South  America. 

Other  Asia 

ITnited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Kaw. 


Ton.i. 
61,S26 
14 


2.-j4 


Refin?d. 


(V.ndv. 


Tuns. 

2S.5,413 

2."),  063 

S,  317 

7,161 

.-1,801 

1,899 

491 

21 


Tons. 
10,332 
301 


Mola«<es. 


Tons. 


4,  .392 


62,120  j  334,220  j   16,898 


4,420 


The  new  year  opened  with  very  fair  i)r()spects  but  with  a  danger- 
ously high  market  in  Java  to  deal  with,  lloiigkdng  dealers  anticipate 
a  good  tradi'  in  >ugar>  all  oxer  the  Far  Ka>-I. 

Exports  of  Silk. 

On  the  v.liole  the  Soiitii  China  trade  in  silk  (hiring  101,9  was  much 
better  tli.iii  might  have  been  antici})aled.    While  the  total  production 
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of  silk  in  the  various  districts  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  several 
years,  the  actual  exports  of  the  principal  forms  of  silk  were  larger, 
and  in  spite  of  high  exchange  the  returns  were  satisfactory.  The 
total  production  of  the  silk  districts  of  the  Pearl  River  delta  is 
placed  by  commercial  authorities  at  37,500  bales  as  compared  with 
48,000  each  of  the  two  previous  years  and  an  average  per  year  of 
about  5,000  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk,  waste  silk,  and  cocoons  totaled  89,145 
bales  as  compared  with  80,877  bales  in  1917  and  80,656  bales  in  1916. 
This  satisfactory  record  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction was  interfered  with  by  floods  in  the  producing  districts  in 
June,  July,  and  August  whi;  h  damaged  the  crop  and  also  stopped 
filatures  from  operation  for  a  time.  On  the  other  hand  the  high 
value  of  silver  which  reduced  even  high  gold  values  to  only  fair  re- 
turns, the  pra  ti  al  suspension  of  shipping  service  to  Europe  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  season,  and  general  business  unc  ertainty 
made  tradirg  diffic^ult.  The  demand  for  silk  in  the  United  States, 
however,  pulled  the  trade  through.  Exports  of  waste  silk  amounted 
to  a  total  of  41.390  bales  as  compared  with  37,192  bales  the  year  be- 
fore. The  United  States  took  33,477  bales  as  compared  with  18  393 
bales  in  1917,  while  the  exports  to  Europe  fell  from  17.296  bales  in 
1917  to  7,909  bales  in  1918.  Exports  of  raw  silk  totnlcd  40,313  bales 
against  39,091  bales  the  previous  year,  the  United  States  taking 
15.845  bales  as  compared  with  18.260  the  year  before,  while  Europe 
took  24,468  bales  in  1918,  and  20.831  bales'in  1917. 

Exports  of  pierced  co  oons  in  1918  amounted  to  7,442  bales  and  to 
4,610  bales  the  year  before,  the  United  States  in  1918  taking  2,512 
bales  as  compared  with  76  bales  the  year  before,  and  Europe  5,041 
bales  in  1918  as  compared  with  4.534  bales  in  1917.  Japan  pra  ti 'ally 
dropped  out  of  the  market  during  the  past  year.  The  exports  of  silk 
piece  goods  through  the  port,  which  practically  includes  Canton  ex- 
ports, were  valued  at  $6,138,676.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  raw 
and  waste  silk  go  through  the  colony  on  through  bills  of  lading,  and 
no  record  of  these  shipments  was  kept. 

Heavy  Demand  for  Rice. 

The  demand  for  ri'^e  in  the  Far  East  during  the  year  was  all  but 
insatiable  even  at  the  high  prices  in  silver  which  be  ame  very  high 
indeed  wlien  converted  into  gold.  The  immensely  larger  portion  of 
the  trade  was  with  China  and  the  United  States.  The  turnover  was 
much  larger  than  normal.  The  United  States  took  172,786  short  tons 
and  the  Philippines  21,312  short  tons  of  the  export.  The  bulk  of  the 
remainder  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  passed  on  into  China,  but 
almost  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  Europe 
Japanese  interests  started  to  buy  all  rice  in  the  market  and  that  to 
arrive  for  some  time  in  the  future,  with  the  result  that  the  market 
was  soon  denuded  of  stocks.  The  situation  developed  into  a  grave 
crisis  with  respect  to  a  supply  of  rice  for  the  people  of  the  Provinces 
of  China  immediately  adjacent  to  Hongkong. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  Governments  in  Burma, 
Siam,  and  Indo-China  took  action  toward  the  control  of  the  export 
of  rice  from  their  respective  countries,  so  that  well  into  the  current 
year  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  supplies  resulting  in  exceedingly 
high  prices  and  danger  of  actual  famine  in  large  districts  in  vSouth 
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China.  Much  ol"  tlie  orniii  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  usual  was 
for  transshijjnu'nl  to  Central  and  South  America  and  Cuba.  Of  the 
rice  ship]>e(l  to  Japan,  a  considerable  portion  was  foi-  reshipnient 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Soutli  and  Central  American  markets, 
it  being  the  plan  of  Japtuiese  dealers  to  secure  through  the  Panama 
canal  that  position  in  rice  distribution  wliich  Hamburg  held  by  way 
of  the  Atlantic  before  the  war. 

Declared  exports  of  rice  to  the  United  States  were  placed  at 
172,78()  tons,  valued  at  $12,028,280,  of  which  155,75:3  tons  were  of 
ordinary  cleaned  rice  and  17,033  Avere  of  the  broken  grades.  The 
new  season  o]Dens  with  a  shortage  of  stocks  in  TTongkong  and  all 
over  the  Far  East,  with  comparatively  short  cro})s  in  pi'ospect,  and 
with  strong  demand  for  the  grain  supported  by  high  prices  all  over 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  seeuis  evident  that  important  changes  in 
the  rice  trade  ol'  the  world  Avill  develop  during  1919. 

Export  of  Metals  Very  Large. 

Exports  of  metals  and  ores  from  Hongkong  during  the  year 
reached  unheard  of  volume  and  value.  .  Shipments  of  wolfram  and 
tin  to  the  United  States  alone  during  the  year  amounted  to  a  total 
of  over  $15,000,000,  while  exports  to  Japan  and  Europe  during  the 
same  period  reached  a  value  of  about  $3,500,000.  I5oth  commodities 
were  nndei-  (ilovernment  control,  and  the  direction  of  trade  was 
controlled  at  all  times  by  the  Hongkong  governriient,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  both. 

The  exports  of  tin  during  the  year  were  the  largest  in  the  port's 
history,  'i'he  pi'ocUiction  of  the  Yunnan  mines  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  If .000  tons,  and  the  imports  in  Hongkong  are  placed  at 
10,004  short  tons  and  the  exports  at  12,020  short  tons,  of  which  the 
United  Slates  took  substantially  8,000  tons.  The  declared  export 
figures  for  the  T'nited  States  show  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
7,952  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,299,203  gold,  as  compared  with  7,159 
short  tons,  valued  at  $G,()70,07-i:  gold,  in  1917.  Tlu-  trade  represents 
a  steady  ilow  of  the  metal  to  the  United  States  (hiring  the  Hrst  nine 
months  of  the  year,  after  which,  under  (ioNerament  restrictions  in 
the  I'^nitod  States,  the  trade  stopped.  China  took  somewhat  less  than 
its  usual  amount  of  the  metal  since  the  high  prices  prevented  as  free 
a  use  of  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pewter  and  religious  token  money 
as  usual.  Expoifs  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  77  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  871  short  tons  in  1917,  while  the  Continent  of  Europe 
took  21  tons,  as  comi)ared  with  1,400  tons  in  1917.  The  entire  trade 
during  the  year  was  strictly  under  Government  su])ervision.  There 
was  a  stock  of  1,000  tons  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  yeai',  compared 
with  1.500  tous  a  year  pivvious. 

Shipments  of  Wolframite  and  Antimony. 

Exjjuris  of  wolframite  represent  an  entirely  ni'W  trade.  The 
jn-esence  of  uolfiamite  in  paying  (|uantities  in  South  China  was 
known  some  time  before  the  war,  but  the  demand  was  not  strong 
enough  to  force  investigation.  The  war  demand  led  to  investigation 
on  tho  ])art  of  American  and  British  engineers,  with  the  result  that 
the  field  was  de\'eloi)ed.  Shipments  to  the  T"'nited  States  were  nuide 
in  the  fall  ol'  1917  to  the  amount  of  512.000  pounds,  valued  at  about 
S9:5.081.     During  1918  the  real  export  commenced,  and  the  end  of 
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the  year  showed  a  total  to  the  United  States  of  5,165  short  tons, 
vahied  at  $4,808,358  gold,  while  shipments  to  Europe  during  the 
year  were  about  G50  short  tons  at  slightly  lower  values. 

The  Hongkong  official  figures  show  exports  of  7,327  short  tons, 
valued  at  $6,161,455,  of  which  644  tons,  valued  at  $563,405,  were 
shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  6,407  tons,  valued  at  $5,426,380,  to  the 
United  States.  Tlie  close  of  the  year  witnessed  almost  a  collapse 
of  the  trade  for  the  time  being  as  a  result  of  the  great  fall  in  prices 
in  the  United  States  due  to  an  overstock  at  war  prices,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  there  will  soon  be  a  revival  of  the 
trade  and  that  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  depend  upon  the 
South  China  fields  as  their  principal  source  of  supply  for  tungsten  in 
the  future.  The  fields  are  large,  the  cost  of  mining  is  lower  than  in 
any  other  tungsten  field,  and  other  factors  in  the  cost  of  landing  the 
ore  in  the  United  States  are  favorable. 

Shipments  of  antimony  during  the  year  fell  off  materially  as  a 
result  of  an  overstock  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
exports  are  placed  at  413  short  tons  of  ore  and  GOO  tons  of  regulus. 
Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  are  placed  at  1,064,000  pounds 
of  antimony  regulus  and  ore,  valued  at  $97,386,  as  compared  with 
950,022  pounds,  valued  at  $161,523  the  previous  year.  The  overstock 
is  evident  in  the  great  drop  in  the  price  of  the  metal  which  was  great 
enough  to  close  up  several  of  the  reduction  plants  in  South  China. 
Embroideries  and  Art  Goods. 

The  export  of  embroideries  of  all  sorts  all  but  disappeared  during 
the  year.  Aside  from  war  restrictions  which  in  themselves  stopped 
the  trade,  the  high  exchange  rendered  the  cost  of  Hongkong  and 
South  China  articles  of  this  sort  out  of  all  question  as  compared  with 
similar  work  in  Japan,  and  especially  in  the  Philippines  where  the 
goods  are  produced  on  a  gold-standarcl  basis  and  where  the  high  price 
of  silver  does  not  enter  into  the  situation  at  all. 

The  comparatively  few  tourists  passing  through  the  Far  East  also 
reduced  demand  for  such  goods,  the  result  being  that  several  of  the 
more  important  concerns  dropped  this  line  altogether.  The  em- 
broidery now  being  done  is  made  largely  for  local  or  Chinese  use, 
and  the  work  is  in  such  shape  that  it  will  require  some  time  after 
normal  conditions  are  restored  before  exports  in  the  usual  pre-war 
volume  can  be  resumed.  Exports  of  embroidered  silk  and  cotton 
goods  to  the  United  States  in  1918  amounted  to  about  $50,000  in  round 
figures  while  during  1917  they  were  valued  at  five  times  that  amount. 
Shipments  to  Europe  were  somewhat  larger  in  proportion,  the  neutral 
countries  of  north  Europe  taking  increasing  quantities  of  all  such 
goods. 

War  restrictions  prevented  much  trade  in  Chinese  curios  in  the 
United  States.  As  in  the  case  of  embroideries  the  neutral  countries 
of  north  Europe,  which  seem  to  have  a  special  interest  in  things  Chi- 
nese at  the  present  time,  and  have  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  their 
tastes,  are  taking  more  in  the  way  of  Chinese  products  of  this  sort 
than  they  ever  did  before.  Almost  nothing  of  this  sort  went  to  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  little  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
United  States  in  the  past  year  imported  about  $12,000  worth  of  such 
goods  as  compared  with  a  value  of  something  over  $100,000  in  1917. 
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Matting,  Sea-Grass  Furniture,  Fans,  and  Canes. 

High  freight  lates,  as  well  as  import  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  at  war,  spelled  disaster  in  nearly  all  lines 
of  exports  of  a  bulky  sort,  particularly  in  the  export  of  mats  and 
matting,  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture,  palm-leaf  fans,  canes,  and 
similar  items  on  the  list.  The  export  of  mats  and  matting  which  in 
normal  times  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  list  of  exports 
suffered  severe  losses  in  1918,  the  highest  estimate  of  the  total  ex- 
ports to  all  Europe  and  the  United  States  being-  placed  at  only  about 
20,000  rolls  of  matting  and  2,000  rolls  of  matting  rugs,  as  compared 
with  soA'eral  hundred  thousand  rolls  exported  each  year  in  normal 
times.  Total  exports  were  valued  at  over  $1,900,000,  of  which  Japan 
took  the  largest  share.  Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
1918  were  only  58,220  square  yards  compared  with  203,080  in  1917 
and  several  million  square  yards  in  normal  years.  By  reason  of 
small  demand  local  prices  were  low  though  the  gold  equivalent  was 
too  high  to  permit  of  much  trade.  There  is  little  chance  of  a  revival 
of  the  trade  as  long  as  silver  maintains  its  present  level. 

The  trade  in  rattan  and  sea-grass  furniture  also  is  in  bad  shape 
both  because  of  freight  and  war  restrictions.  A  few  pieces  of  such 
furniture  Avere  shipped  to  Australia  and  South  Africa  during  the 
j^ear,  but  Europe  and  the  United  States  took  none,  although  in  1913 
the  United  States  imported  more  than  $180,000  worth  from  Hong- 
kong. Shipments  of  black  wood  furniture  also  disappeared  for  the 
same  reasons.  Shipments  of  canes  continued  to  some  extent,  being 
admitted  in  spite  of  war  restrictions.  The  trade  in  palm-leaf  fans 
also  practically  disappeared  under  the  combined  effects  of  govern- 
mental restrictions  and  high  freight  rates. 
Decreased  Shipments  of  Spices  and  Essential  Oils. 

By  reason  of  the  disruption  of  shipping  services,  as  well  as  general 
disturbance  of  trade  due  to  the  war,  there  was  less  movement  of 
spice  through  Hongkong  in  1918  than  usual.  The  trade  in  cassia 
held  up  fairly  well,  although  much  of  the  export,  most  of  which  was 
to  the  United  States,  was  on  consigmnent  rather  than  upon  order 
and  represented  speculation  rather  than  straight  trading.  The  turn- 
over reported  by  the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  shows  exports 
valued  at  $722,993.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  from 
5,G6G,8CG  pounds,  valued  at  $349,9G8  in  1917,  to  5,788,819  pounds, 
valued  at  $434,329  in  1918,  but  the  trade  was  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory and  will  probably  be  so  as  long  as  high  exchange  continues. 

The  trade  in  pepper  was  below  normal  largely  as  a  result  of  inter- 
rui)ted  coasting  services.  The  returns  show  imports  of  5,G42,G66 
])0uncls  and  exports  of  4,897,066  pounds,  valued  at  $938,520  and 
$1,337,234,  respectively. 

Exports  of  cassia  oil  increased  somewhat  in  quantity,  although 
lower  prices  gave  the  trade  the  usual  value.  Declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  139,938  pounds,  valued  at  $124,465, 
as  compared  Avith  112,003  pounds,  valued  at  $124,503  in  1917.  Ship- 
ments to  Europe  fell  off  by  two-thirds.  The  port  returns  indicate 
exports  valued  at  $444,301.  Most  of  the  l)uying  in  the  United  States 
Avas  done  at  high  prices,  reaching  as  high  as  $1.95  gold  per  ])ound, 
Avhereas  earlier  in  the  year,  the  oil  Avas  purchased  at  $1.29  gold  per 
pound. 
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There  was  a  very  marked  decrease  in  exports  of  both  aniseed  and 
aniseed  oil.  Shipments  to  Europe  almost  disappeared,  while  ship- 
ments of  the  oil  to  the  United  States  fell  from  277,787  pounds, 
valued  at  $254,833,  in  1917  to  only  52,328  pounds,  valued  at  $45,- 
355,  in  1918.  What  small  business  was  done  was  mostly  at  low 
prices  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Prices  ranged  from  $120  to 
$180  local  currency  per  picul  or  from  about  $0.74  to  $1.08  gold  per 
pound. 
Irregular  Trade  in  Vegetable  Oils. 

The  course  of  the  export  trade  in  vegetable  oils  has  been  rather 
irregular.  Peanut  oil,  normally  the  chief  item  in  the  list  of  such 
oils  in  Hongkong,  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1917.  Wood 
oil,  however,  shows  an  immense  increase,  tlie  port  having  shipped 
to  all  points  in  1918  nearly  8,000  tons  of  this  oil,  at  an  average  vahie 
of  about  $330  gold  per  ton.  In  1917  the  amount  shipped  was  about 
4,000  tons,  valued  at  $247  per  ton,  and  in  1916  the  shipments 
amounted  to  about  2,000  tons,  valued  at  $175  gold  per  ton.  The  trade, 
which  was  quite  brisk  in  1911  and  1912,  was  ruined  at  that  time  by 
adulteration,  but  war  demand  has  given  it  new  life  whi  h  now 
promises  to  continue.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1918  amounted 
to  3,9G0  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,185,295. 

Tea  oil  also  was  in  strong  demand.  The  total  exports  are  given 
commercially  at  about  400  tons,  with  an  average  value  of  $217  gold 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  exports  of  about  600  tons  in  1916  and 
1917,  averaging  $157  and  $167  gold  per  ton,  respectively.  The 
United  States  in  1918  took  tea  oil  to  the  value  of  $125,219  as  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  $30,778  in  1917. 

The  peanut  oil  trade  of  the  port  decreased  last  year  because  Jap- 
anese interests  acquired  the  oil  or  tho  nuts  from  which  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  markets  in  North  China  whence  much  of  the 
Hongkong  product  comes.  There  is  an  important  market  for  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  oil  in  Hongkong,  for  both  are  staple  articles  for 
Chinese  use.  The  shortage  of  coasting  services  also  affected  ship- 
ments of  nuts  into  the  Hongkong  market  from  both  India  and  North 
China.  The  amount  of  nut  oil  exported  from  Hongkong  in  1918 
is  reported  commercially  at  about  400  tons,  compared  wMth  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  in  1917,  and  about  600  tons  in  1916.  Im- 
port restrictions  on  peanut  oil  entering  the  United  States  shut  off 
much  of  the  trade  the  past  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1918  amounted  to  167,900  gallons,  valued  at  $230,145,  compared  with 
365,823  gallons,  valued  at  $302,706,  in  1917. 

Trade  in  Peanuts. 

The  season  of  1918  was  not  a  good  one  in  the  peanut  trade  in 
Hongkong.  The  market  of  the  colony,  which  exists  primarily  for 
the  import  and  distribution  of  nuts  from  all  over  the  Far  East  to 
South  China,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  had  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  usual  supply  of  nuts.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  supply  comes  from  North  China,  but  Japanese  interests  have 
been  securing  an  increasingly  strong  hold  upon  the  export  trade 
in  nuts  in  that  part  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  Hongkong  deal- 
ers have  been  compelled  to  take  what  was  left. 

On  the  other  hand  the  difficulty  of  securing  tonnage  to  Europe 
made  trade  in  that  direction  all  but  impossible,  while  war  restric- 
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tions  prevented  the  import  of  pecanuts  into  the  United  States  during 
a  good  portion  of  the  year.  The  large  trade  of  1917  which  promised 
a  great  j^ear  in  the  trade  for  1918  was  not  equaled.  Exports  of 
shelled  peanuts  to  the  United  States  in  1918  amounted  to  3,918 
short  tons,  valued  at  $555,692,  and  exports  of  unshelled  nuts  to  425 
short  tons,  valued  at  $59,001,  these  figures  comparing  with  6,786 
short  tons  of  shelled  nuts,  valued  at  $845,629,  and  694  short  tons  of 
unshelled  nuts,  valued  at  $93,604,  in  1917.  The  exports  to  Europe 
during  1918  were  very  small. 

Meats  and  Other  Food  Products. 

The  export  of  meat  and  meat  products,  which  was  assuming  largo 
proportions  before  the  war,  continued  in  spite  of  the  dearth  of 
freight  accommodations  and  especially  high  exchange,  which  served 
to  increase  the  price  of  such  goods  in  gold  to  a  point  where  their 
export  could  not  be  thought  of  save  to  satisfy  war  demand.  Ship- 
ments to  Europe  were  made  during  the  year  on  a  fairly  heavy  scale 
considering  the  small  amount  of  freight  space  available,  while 
trade  with  the  coast  ports  increased  greatly.  Exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines which  heretofore  formed  the  greater  portion  of  this  trad© 
fell  off  somewhat  as  to  meats,  though  they  increased  very  materially 
as  to  lard.  Shipments  of  lard  increased  from  913,585  pounds,  valued 
at  $123,229,  to  2,340,433  pounds,  valued  at  $361,058,  while  shipments 
of  meat  products  fell  from  2,557,874  pounds,  valued  at  $221,406, 
to  58,955  pounds,  valued  at  $12,407.  Exports  of  meats,  poultry,  ancl 
game  to  the  United  States,  mostly  foods  for  Chinese  residents  in 
the  United  States,  fell  from  a  value  of  $134,931  to  $108,509.  Ex- 
ports of  fresh  meat  to  all  countries  declined  greatly,  while  the  export 
of  hams  and  bacon  increased.  Export  figures  show  hums  and  bacon 
to  the  amount  of  567,073  pounds,  value(l  at  $201,875. 

The  colony  exported  about  25,000  tons  of  fresh  vegetables  during 
the  year,  of  which  about  2,500  tons  were  shipped  to  the  Philippines. 
The  declared  value  of  fresh  vegetables  shipped  to  the  Philippines 
was  $248,020,  as  compared  with  $186,927  in  1917._  Shipments  of 
vegetables  of  all  sorts  to  the  United  States — principally  including 
tinned  and  salted  vegetables  for  use  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States— amounted  to  $112,392,  as  compared  with  $486,294  in  1917. 
The  trade  was  reduced  by  war  restrictions.  There  is  a  large  trade  in 
all  such  products  with  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Avorld  where  Chinese  are  found.  The  total  value  of  Acgetables 
thus  exported  in  1918  was  placed  at  $1,240,127, 

The  export  of  eggs  during  the  year  reached  $948,980.  Exports 
lo  the  l*hilippines  increased  fi'om  2,843,029  pounds,  valued  at 
$389,244,  to  4,440,836  pounds,  valued  at  $584,323.  _ 

Hongkong  is  beginning  to  export  large  quantities  of  confectionery, 
cakes,  and  l)iscuits  made  in  modern  factories.     Exports  of  confec- 
tionery and  sweetmeats  during  the  year  were  valued  at  $306,496, 
while  exports  of  biscuits  amounted  to  $223,132. 
Human  Hair.  Hides,  Bristles,  and  Feathers. 

liestrictions  against  various  raw  materials  entering  tlie  United 
States  natiu-ally  told  on  all  such  exports  from  HongkojiL  (hiring  the 
year,  but  in  sonic  lines  a  fair  trade  was  done  in  spite  of  them.  Tho 
shi]>ineul>  of  human  hair,  however,  were  the  smallest  in  tho  past 
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decade,  those  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  only  376,417  pounds, 
vahied  at  $142,555,  as  compared  with  573,433  pounds,  valued  at 
$250^978,  in  1917,  and,  of  course,  an  immensely  larger  trade  in  previ- 
ous years.  Shipments  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  809  cases, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  average  during  other  war  years,  while  ship- 
ments to  the  Continent  stopped  entirely.  For  the  amount  which 
could  be  shipped,  however,  there  was  good  demand  and  improved 
prices  over  the  previous  year. 

The  trade  in  bristles  held  up  well,  and  shipments  to  the  United 
States  increased  very  materially.  Shipments  to  Great  Britain  are 
given  commercially  as  2,418  cases  in  1918  and  3.830  cases  the  year 
previous.  The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  wei-e  325,354 
pounds,  amounting  to  $443,078,  as  compared  with  166,691  pounds, 
worth  $223,850  in  1917.     The  total  exports  were  valued  at  $1,596,534. 

Exports  of  feathers  fell  otf  about  50  per  cent,  the  shipments  to 
Great  Britain  being  placed  at  4,172  packages  as  compared  with  7,2.54 
packages  last  vear.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  decreased  from 
a  declared  value  of  $113,203  in  1917,  to  only  $50,604  in  1918  The 
total  exports  were  valued  at  $125,743, 

Shipments  of  hides  also  fell  off.  War  restrictions  prevented  their 
export  to  the  United  States  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  declared  exports  fell  from  1,937,990  pounds,  worth  $838,300, 
in  1917,  to  490,756  pounds,  worth  $193,534,  in  1918.  In  all  these  com- 
modities war  restrictions  have  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
trade,  but  the  high  price  of  silver  would  have  prevented  very  free 
movement  anywa}'.  Total  exports  of  hides  of  all  sorts,  amounted  to 
9,000  short  tons,  including  4,600  tons  of  cow  hides,  valued  at  $4,112,044. 

Miscellaneous  Exports. 

The  large  volume  of  miscellaneous  goods  shipped  under  the  general 
title  of  Chinese  merchandise  declined  perceptibly  during  the  year  as 
"was  inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  such  goods  was 
excluded  from  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  under  war  regula- 
tions. This,  in  short,  has  been  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  smaller 
items  among  exports.  The  figures  of  the  Hongkong  General  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  show  exports  of  Chinese  merchandise  in  1918  as 
totaling  only  76,785  packages,  whereas  the  total  was  259,709  packages 
in  1917,  and  about  twice  that  volume  in  normal  years.  Similar  col- 
lapse is  shown  in  most  items. 

Firecrackers  disappeared  from  the  trade  to  Europe  and  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  1,700  cases  as  com- 
pared with  about  50,000  cases  as  late  as  1916.  Shipments  of  pre- 
serves— ginger,  kumquats,  chowchow,  etc. — to  the  United  States 
decreased  from  over  5,000  to  1,900  packages  in  1918,  although  the 
trade  to  Great  Britain  remained  practically  the  same  as  last  year, 
amounting  to  19,900  packages  in  1918,  as  compared  with  about  20,000 
last  year.  Shipments  of  canes  to  Great  Britain  fell  to  560  packages 
compared  Avith  2,889  last  year,  and  shipments  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  5,677  bales  to  10,017  bales.  Rattan  practically  disap- 
peared in  the  trade  to  Europe,  while  shipments  to  the  United  States 
decreased  in  declared  value  from  $164,191  to  $120,299.  Bamboo  dis- 
appeared from  the  trade  to  Europe  and  decreased  in  declared  value  in 
the  trade  to  the  United  States  from  $65,439  in  1917  to  $46,039  in  1918. 
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Extension  of  American  Trade, 

American  trade  in  southeast  Asia  has  reached  a  critical  point,  and 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future  rests  very  largely  upon  the  course  followed 
by  American  business  men  in  tlie  next  few  montlis.  During"  the  war 
Amei'ican  goods  came  into  the  field  very  freely,  in  most  lines  almost 
as  freely  as  freight  space  available  or  war  restrictions  would  permit. 
Immediately  before  the  Avar  there  was  a  considerable  and  increasing 
trade  in  many  lines  of  American  goods  and  much  of  the  trade  de- 
veloped during  the  Avar  was  the  logical  and  natural  development  of 
trade  started  before  the  Avar.  With  the  Avar  and  its  special  demand, 
hoAvever,  a  ncAv  era  set  in  and  goods  in  all  available  lines  Avhich  had 
ever  come  into  the  field  from  any  country  Avere  sought  from  the  United 
States.  The  demand  has  been  so  general  and  so  insistent  that  not 
only  has  it  been  met  by  the  large  American  corporations  already  in- 
terested and  to  some  extent  experienced  in  export  trade  but  also  by 
smaller  American  manufacturers  to  whom  the  export  trade  has  been 
an  unknown  factor  in  business. 

There  are  certain  results  from  this  train  of  circumstances  Avhich 
Avill  profoundly  affect  American  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Avorld.  In 
the  first  i^lace  a  large  number  of  American  concerns  have  l)een  given 
considerable  practical  training  under  favorable  aus^^ices  in  the  ex- 
port trade.  Not  only  have  they  had  this  experience,  Init  export 
trade  has  entered  into  their  business  in  a  Avay  which,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  means  that  they  must  have  more  or  less  of  this  trade  in  the 
future  or  l)e  cramped  in  their  business. 

From  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  goods  of 
various  American  manufacturers  have  been  more  or  less  generallj 
introduced  into  the  field,  and  Hongkong  and  other  Far  Eastern  busi- 
ness men  have  come  to  understand  American  Avays  of  doing  ])usiness 
just  as  American  exporters  have  come  to  understand  the  Hongkong 
methods.  All  these  circumstances  indicate  that  American  export 
trade  in  the  future  Avill  be  upon  a  far  different  basis  in  competition 
Avith  European  goods  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  it  Avill  enjoy 
advantages  it  never  had  before.  In  many  respects  competition  in 
this  field  in  the  future  Avill  be  upon  a  more  even  basis,  and  American 
goods  can  more  readily  be  sold  upon  their  merits. 
Chops  or  Trade-Marks  Important  Factors  in  Sales, 

It  is  evident,  hoAvever,  that  Avith  the  return  of  competition  from 
Europe  after  the  Avar  wdiicli  has  been  remarkably  prompt  and  vig- 
orous American  manufacturers  who  have  l)een  selling  goods  in  this 
field  face  new  conditions,  and  the  methods  of  trade  and  of  extending 
trade  sufficient  during  the  Avar  Avill  not  answer  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  that  trade  in  the  future.  American  manufacturers 
will  find,  for  example,  that  A\-hereas  during  the  Avar  they  Avere  able 
to  sell  a  certain  marine  motor  Avithout  troui)le  and  often  by  the  mere 
fact  that  they  could  furnish  the  motor  at  the  time,  after  the  Avar  the 
local  buyer  prefers  another,  a  European  motor.  Avhich  may  be  no 
better  in  quality  or  lower  in  price  but  Avhich  Avas  knoAvn  to  tlie  trade 
before  the  Avar.  In  other  Avords,  in  all  lines  of  merchandise  the 
American  manufacturer  is  noAv  faced  Avith  competition  from  a  long- 
established  trade  in  goods  Avhose  names,  marks,  and  brands  are 
known  to  the  Chinese  and,  in  many  cases,  have  been  known  for 
generations.     This  sort  of  competition  must  be  faced  bj*  slowly  inak- 
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ing"  American  goods  as  well  known  as  those  they  have  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  replaced. 

Chinese  buyers  regard  the  brand  or  chop,  the  make,  name,  or  kind 
of  goods  as  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  most  A-ahiable  fea- 
tures of  German  trade  in  China  before  tlie  war  was  the  chops  of 
goods  they  owned  and  whose  reputation  had  been  built  up,  and 
which  often  covered  British  or  other  European  and  even  American 
goods  made  to  their  order. 

The  secret  of  German  success  in  the  sale  of  dyes  in  China,  for  ex- 
ample, was  due  less  to  conditions  in  the  dye  business  in  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  than  to  its  widely  organized  sales  arrangements,  which 
embraced  not  only  salesmen  as  such  but  experts  employed  to  teach  the 
use  of  German  dyes,  the  ownership  in  some  cases  of  extensive  dyeing 
establishments,  a  system  of  commissions  and  premiums  to  salesmen 
and  to  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  in  short  a 
most  elaborate  and  highly  organized  system  of  getting  the  goods  to 
the  consumer. 
Organization  Necessary  for  Extension  of  Sales. 

Most  trade  in  China  has  always  been  done  and  is  still  done  through 
foreign  houses,  mostly  British,  which  have  branches  in  nearly  all  the 
open  ports  of  the  country  and  native  agents  and  correspondents  in 
all  the  principal  Chinese  districts  whether  open  to  foreign  trade  or 
not.  To  sell  American  goods  in  competition  with  goods  from  Great 
Britain  or  Europe  naturally  requires  the  service  of  a  similar  organi- 
zation. Either  the  American  manufacturer  must  go  into  Chinese 
trade  on  a  basis  extensive  enough  to  enable  him  to  establish  a  similar 
organization  or  else  he  must  take  advantage  of  some  other  concern 
which  has  such  an  organization.  Shoi't  of  this  complete  organization 
it  will  unquestionably  pay  him  to  cultivate  thoroughly  one  port  or 
district  of  the  field,  rather  than  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  the  whole 
of  it.  . 

The  extension  of  American  trade  in  this  field  presupposes,  of 
course,  adequate  shipping  and  banking  facilities,  brth  of  Avhich  seem 
to  be  in  sight,  if  not  immediately  available.  The  formation  of  export 
associations  in  the  United  States  for  united  action  in  this  field,  which 
is  now  possible  under  the  law,  is  the  most  promising  feature  of  the 
situation,  and  in  such  lines  as  cotton  piece  goods,  hardware,  and  iron 
and  steel  products,  electrical  and  other  machinery,  railway  supplies 
and  materials,  machine  tools  and  shop  supplies,  and  in  nearly  eveiy 
general  line  of  manufacture,  ought  to  make  possible  the  compre- 
hensive sales  organizations  which  trade  in  the  China  field  demands. 

On  the  other  hand  American  purchase  of  Chinese  raw  materials 
must  be  more  general  than  it  was  previous  to  the  war.  During  the 
war  American  manufacturers  called  upon  China  for  all  sorts  of 
supplies  which  they  bought  on  a  small  scale  directly  but  bought 
largely  through  Europe  before  the  war.  The  result  was  not  only 
that  Europe  made  a  profit  on  the  transaction  but  the  United  States 
aided  Europe  in  its  finance  operations  by  the  trade.  Much  of  this 
supply  of  raw  materials  during  the  war  was  bought  at  inflated  prices 
growing  out  of  extraordinary  conditions  and  the  high  silver  ex- 
change, but  in  normal  times  these  materials  can  be  had  at  fair  prices 
and  certainly  can  be  imported  directly  as  cheaply  as  they  can  by  way 
of  Hamburg,  London,  Antwerp,  or  Marseille. 
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40  SI'PPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   RErORTS. 

Possibilities  of  Field — Advantages  of  Direct  Agencies. 

There  arc  possil)ili(  ies  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  in  China  which 
American  and  other  manufacturers  do  not  realize.  For  example, 
under  war  pressure  the  matter  of  a  sup])ly  of  wolfram  or  tungsten 
ore  from  China  was  investigated  with  the  result  that  not  only  was 
a  supply  found  for  nse  under  Avar  i)ressure  but  the  greatest  field  of 
the  ore  in  the  world  with  the  lowest  cost  of  production  was  de- 
veloped. The  possibilities  of  hides,  skins,  feathers,  native  dye  and 
tanning  materials,  native  fibers,  etc.,  have  not  yet  been  fully  exploited. 
The  need  of  purchasing  raw  materials  from'  China  arises  not  only 
from  the  financial  and  exchange  advantage  or  necessity  involved  but 
also  rests  upon  the  need  of  exploiting  the  lowest  priced  raw  materials 
to  tlie  best  advantage.  The  amount  of  Chinese  raw  materials  which 
hav(>  gone  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  by  way  of  Europe  and 
with  a  profit  to  Europe  instead  of  direct  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  all  who  have  studied  the  trade. 

During  the  Avar  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  concerns  trading  in  this  fiekrAvhich  haA-e  established  their 
oAvn  bi-anch  houses  or  direct  representatives  instead  of  depending 
ui)on  local  firms  as  agents,  or  otherAvise  placing  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  persons  or  concerns  they  could  not  control.  With  all  due 
alloAvanco  for  tlie  inevitable  eU'ect  of  the  laAvs  of  trade  and  buying 
and  selling  in  the  open  market  and  the  fact  that  better  xVmerican 
goods  for  less  money  will  carry  themselves  anywhere  against  any 
other  goods  and  vice  versa,  the  fact  remains  that  the  safer  and  better 
plan  of  trading  is  to  establish  a  branch  house  or  direct  agency 
Avherever  possibk\  The  consulate  at  Hongkong  has  vet  to  knoAv  of  a 
single  case  Avliere  tliat  plan  has  been  folloAved  in  'thi.s  fieUl  l)y  an 
American  house  and  not  proved  successful.  A  continuation  (»f"  this 
policy  of  establishing  direct  agencies  is  not  only  beneficial  but  prob- 
ably Avill  be  a  necessity  in  nearly  all  lines  of  Anierican  export. 
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